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ANYTHING YOU'VE EVER HEARD, OR EVER HEARD OF 


IS YOURS 
TO SEE 
FROM E. M. B. 


If you can name it we have it. And if you can’t name it you 
can still get the music you want as part of an extensive selec- 
tion—on liberal approval terms. Just write giving type of music 
and grade of difficulty. E.M.B. brings you the newest and 
freshest—the oldest and best. And remember this: Others may 
be able to get what you want, but we’ve got it—and that means 
music when you need it. Write today for your 1954-1955 EMB 
Guide. It is the most complete listing of school music materials ge & @ 


f all publishers available. 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, 
operettas and cantatas e Text books and literature e Band and orches- 
tra musice Instrumental solo and ensemble music e Instrumental 
methods ¢ A complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 
aids for every phase of music education. 
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NEW 


for high school students 


MUSIC FROM 
SHORE TO SHORE 


JOSEPH A. LEEDER 
WILLIAM S. HAYNIE 


Here is a notable selection of 
songs, of unusual variety, simply 
arranged, for general music 
classes. Materials for unison and 
part singing include selections to 
meet the needs and interests of 
the least experienced in music. 
Descriptive notes develop music 
appreciation, and a variety of 
music class activities are inter- 
related with the singing experi- 
ences. 


CHORAL. 
MUSICIANSHIP 
SERIES 


Book One, for Soprano-Alto 
HARRY R. WILSON 


This new series provides a wealth 
of interesting choral numbers, suit- 
able for complete musical pro- 
grams or as separate selections. 
They are arranged to promote a 
better understanding of fine music 
and greater skill in music reading, 
leading to sound musicianship. A 
33% rpm recording of all the 
selections is available. 
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Editorially Speaking 


ITH the beginning of a new school and col- 

lege year and a new concert and opera 
season, it becomes more evident than ever before 
that the most important problem to be solved at 
the moment is that of the serious American com- 
poser. In the recent past there has been an almost 
frightening decrease of interest in our creative 
music on the part of the public as well as the 
managers and conductors of important musical 
performances. 

Statistics indicate that the presentation of 
works by our contemporary American composers 
outside of the popular field is at a low ebb. There 
were so few native works of symphonic calibre 
on the orchestral programs of the past season 
that the National Music Council for the first 
time in its history omitted the customary award 
to a conductor for such services to American 
music. It has been a long time since an American 
work of any kind has been heard at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and the record of other 
professional companies is not much better. In 
fact, the introduction of new compositions repre- 
senting the United States has been left largely to 
the amateurs of the college workshops and the 
“grass roots’ type of organization. 

It is difficult to decide just what is wrong with 
the situation. Certainly it would be unfair to 
dismiss it with a blanket condemnation of all the 
creative work done by modern American musi- 
cians of serious aims and ideals. Significant com- 
positions have been written in this country 
during the past ten years and are being written 
today. There are dozens of living American com- 
posers who can hold their own with any of their 
contemporaries abroad. 


we COMPARE them with the greatest masters 
of the past (a deplorably common practice) 
is totally unfair, for those geniuses represent the 
survival of the fittest.—the select circle to have 
achieved immortality by the proved lasting value 
and established permanence of their works. A 
contemporary composer should be judged on 
the basis of the entire literature of music, not by 
the top standards of the few who passed the test 
of time. 

It is equally unfair to blame our audiences 
for the low state of‘ American music. They sel- 
dom have a chance to hear a new composition 
more than once, and even an expert would find 
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it difficult to form an opinion on the basis of a 
single hearing. Add to this the general lack of 
musical background, often excluding even a 
solid foundation of the classics, and the fact that 
we are asked to listen to many works which are 
actually dull and uninspired but arrive at perfor- 
mance by various artificial means and influences, 
and it is small wonder that the average listener 
reaction to contemporary American music is at 
least neutral, if not downright antagonistic. 


7 is a possible answer in the intensive 
education of our potential as well as our 
actual music-lovers, with due emphasis on both 
sincerity and knowledge, but still more in the de- 
velopment of a severe self-criticism on the part of 
the composers themselves, particularly those who 
have arrived at a position of general acceptance 
which makes the performance of their works al- 
most automatic. There will always be amateurs, 
trying to act like professionals, whose persistent 
demands for a hearing will increase the difficulty 
of unprejudiced appraisal and qualified judg- 
ment on the part of the general listener. But the 
creators who really should be heard, of whom 
there are plenty, must make sure that they do 
not fall into the same error and that the ma- 
terial they offer the public has an honest chance 
of acceptance. 

Conductors also must be careful not to be 
swayed by prejudice or even the laudable desire 
to encourage American composers at all costs, 
perhaps dodging the question of intrinsic merit 
as well as the important angle of audience ap- 
peal. They must resist the lure of the “first per- 
formance’’ label and realize that they can do a 
far greater service to American music by giving 
repeated hearings to works that have proved 
themselves worthy of serious attention. 

An entire program of contemporary American 
compositions is not necessarily a favor to their 
creators. It still seems advisable to insert such 
novelties into standard lists, one or two at a time, 
even at the risk of inviting comparison with the 
familiar classics of a well established repertoire. 

Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Wagner all had 
to be sold to American audiences in the past. If 
we have any faith at all in the music of our time, 
there must be ways of selling it also to the far 
more numerous and presumably more experi- 
enced listeners of today. 
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For Teen-Agers’ Changing Voices 


YOUTHFUL VOICES 


These collections of favorite songs fill a long-felt need for material 
especially designed for youthful changing voices. Truly represen- 
tative of the author’s wide experience in teaching classes of teen- 
age students, the following are some of its features: 


2. 


3. 


Each arrangement is easy enough to be learned in a short time 
(before the student's interest begins to wane). 

A limited range is used in each voice part, so that all can sing, 
and yet the book is graded so as to prepare the student for the 
standard school literature. 


The songs are arranged fo fit all the usual voice combinations. 


Most of the songs in Youthful Voices are arranged to sound 
complete without the bass part. Because of the limited ranges used, 
any contralto can sing the tenor parts, thus Youthful Voices is suit- 
able for:all types of classes. 


A Modern Reading Method For Youthful Voices! 


IT’S FUN READ 
ty Dou Wright 


Price 75c each © Send for FREE Reference Copy 


This modern reading method basically helps the teacher to help 
the pupil to sight-read music. It's Fun To Read Music is the follow- 
up book to “Youthful Voices'’ and embodies the following features: 


. It fits the changing voice throughout. 
. It suits all combinations of voices. 
. It is addressed to the pupils, not the 


teacher. 


. The approach to theory is interesting to 


all, regardless of individual efficiency. 


. It is conveniently divided into lessons. 
. The stress is on singing, more than paper 


work. 


. The three systems, Solfa, Numbers and 


Letter Names, are used throughout. 


Price 75c * Send for FREE Reference Copy 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 799 Seventh Avenue © New York 19, N.Y. 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation e leo Feist, Inc. ° Miller Music Corporation 


CONTESTS AND AWARDS 


HE American Music Confer- 

ence announces its second an- 
nual photography contest, with 
prizes of $250, $150, $100 and three 
of $25 each, This competition is 
open to all photographers, amateur 
as well as professional, entries clos- 
ing Jan. 15, 1956. 


All pictures must deal with the 
performance of music, and any mu- 
sicians shown must be amateurs. 
There is no limit to the size or type 
of photograph, nor to the number 
of entries submitted by any individ- 
ual contestant. 


Photographs will be judged on 
the basis of pictorial quality, hu- 
man interest and effectiveness of the 
subject matter in depicting the 
benefits of musical activity. Entries 
should be sent to the Music Photog- 
raphy Contest, American Music Con- 
ference, care of the Philip Lesly 
Company, 100 West. Monroe St., 
Chicago. 


Prizes of $150, $100 and $50 are 
offered by the Music Committee of 
the Central Moravian Church for 
anthems for mixed voices, submitted 
by any musician residing in the 
United States or Canada. The text 
must be in English and may be se- 
lected by the composer, so long as it 
is appropriate to a church anniver- 
sary. The composition winning the 
first prize will be published by the 
H. W. Gray Company of New York. 
Entries close Nov. 1, 1955, and fur- 
ther information can be had by ad- 
dressing Moravian Anthem Contest, 
Coppee Hall 32, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Culver Military Academy 
nounces a prize of $50 for a male 
chorus anthem, with or without or- 
gan accompaniment, to per- 
formed by the Cadet Chapel Choir 
at the 1955 Christmas vesper serv- 
ice in the Culver Memorial Chapel. 
Entries should be sent to Claude 
Zetty, Choirmaster, Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Indiana, by Oct. 
Ist, 1955, and further information 
can be secured at the same address. 
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FOR BETTERMENT 
OF CONCERT BANDS 


NEW organization called Band 

Betterment Associates is made 
up of those desirous of seeing the 
concert band achieve its proper ar- 
tistic and cultural status in Aieri- 
can musical life, Its immediate pur- 
pose is the presentation of a band 
clinic for the Eastern Seaboard, to 
be held in New York City during 
the Thanksgiving holidays, Novem- 
ber 25 and 26. 

Particular recognition is being 
given to the fact that most band 
programs have a tendency toward 
mixing the essentially diverse ele- 
ments of training and concert per- 
formance materials, Four bands will 
be presented during the two days. 
The Joliet Illinois Grade School 
Band, under the direction of Charles 
Peters, and the Lebanon Pa. High 
School Band, conducted by R. Les- 
lie Saunders, will offer chiefly train- 
ing materials. Concert band music 
will be performed by the Ithaca Col- 
lege Band, directed by Walter Bee- 
ler, and a professional group com- 
posed of first desk symphony men 
under the guest conductorship of 
such noted figures as Morton Gould, 
Robert Russell Bennett, Leroy An- 
derson and Ferde Grofe. 


Exhibits will be set up with the 
intention of giving a broad repre- 
sentation to all the necessary tools 
for the performance of band music, 
including the music itself, instru- 
ments, uniforms, etc. Detailed in- 
formation can be had from Ralph 
Satz, Room 511, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


The closing date for applications 
for Fulbright Awards in Music is 
Oct. 31, 1955, offering the opportu- 
nity for study abroad during 1956-7. 
Blanks and descriptive brochures 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 East 67th St., New York City. 
Requirements for eligibility include 
United States citizenship, a college 
degree or its equivalent on accept- 
ance, knowledge of the language of 
the country sufficient to carry on the 
proposed study, age of 35 yon or 
less and good health. 
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PANCORDION STARS 


ON TV- PANCORDION STARS 


 ABC.TV 
SAT. NITES COAST TO COAST bigs 


LAWRENCE WELK TV SHOW 


FABULOUS ARTISTS 


CHAMPAGNE MUSIC MAESTRO” 


Reg. U.S. Pot. OFf., Itely, Germany. 


ncordion 
Parade “ny 
~ 35% MORE 


PREF LITERATURE . 


- WRITE TODAY! 


INEVITABLY CHOOSE DIRECTONE* FOR TOP PERFORMANCE! 


PANCORDION 


DEPT. A-954, 601 W. 26th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


FIND OUT WHY THE NATION’S TOP ACCORDIONISTS 
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to Goop MUSIC 


Compositions for Concert Band 


BELA BARTOK FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
Bear Dance (Arr. by Eric Leidzen) TRAUER-MarscH, Opus 103 
Full Band $3.50 Full Band $4.00 
Full Band with Full Score ....................... 4.50 Full Band with Full Score ................... 6.00 
Symphonic Band 5.00 Symphonic Band 7.00 
Symphonic Band with Full Score ...... 6.00 Symphonic Band with Full Score ...... 9.00 
Full Score 1.50 Full Score 3.00 
Condensed Score ps Condensed Score 1.00 
Extra Parts, Each 30 Extra Parts, Each 40 
AN EVENING IN THE VILLAGE FREDERICK PIKET 
(Arr. by Eric Leidzen) TWINKLE, TWINKLE LITTLE STAR 
Full Band $3.50 (Variations for Concert Band) 
Full Band with Full Score ..000000.02....... 4.50 Full Band $4.00 
Symphonic Band 5.00 Full Band with Full Score ................... 6.00 
Symphonic Band with Full Score ..... 6.00 Symphonic Band 7.00 
Full Score 1.25. Symphonic Band with Full Score ...... 9.00 
Condensed Score ab: Full Score 3.00 
Extra Parts, Each 30 Condensed Score 1.00 
Compositions tor Orchestra 
JAROMIR WEINBERGER GEORGES AURIC 
THREE BOHEMIAN PIECES THE SONG FROM MOULIN ROUGE 
1. Bohemian Song from “Shvanda, the Bagpiper”’ (Where Is Your Heart) 
2. Odzemek, Dance from ‘‘Shvanda, the Bagpiper”’ Condensed S a 

3. Dance of the Children from “The Beloved Voice’ & Set A (Strings: 2-1-1-1-1-1) 
Scores, each $1.00 Condensed Score & Set B (Strings:5-4-3-3-3-3) 5.50 
Set of Parts, each 3.00 Condensed Score & Set C (Strings:8-7-5-5-5-5) 7.00 H 
Extra Parts, each .20 Extra Parts, each 40 


HENRY PURCELL 


PURCELLIANA (Suite for Orchestra) 


Scores, each $3.00 
Set of Parts, each 6.00 


Extra Parts, each 40 


Compositions for Chorus 


BRIGHT LIST 
ComE TO ME, GENTLE SLEEP—SATB, a cappella... .25 Go AuNT RHopy—SSA, a cappella AS 
LAMENT OF THE ENCHANTRESS—SATB, a cappella 

(some div.) 20 LUBIN 
3 Quatrains, from ‘The Rubaiyat’’ of Omar Khayyam 

—SATB, a cappella .20 JOHN HENrRy (Dutch Folk Song)—SATB, a cappella .25 
NEVER TELL THY LovE—SATB, a cappella ................ 4S THE FISHERMAN (Dutch Folk Song)—SATB, a 

cappella. ....... 

DONOVAN ; Hey ‘Twas IN THE May (Dutch Folk Song)— 
WIND OF HEAVEN—SSA, Pian0 ACC. «25 SATB, a cappella 15 
THE YELLOW LILLY—SSA, pian0 ACC. +20 
Winp SinGs, SSA—piano acc. .20 
Dawn, SSA—piano acc. .20 ROFF 
ELAINE THE SNARE—SATB, piano acc. .20 
THE FLEA AND THE FLy—SSA, a cappella . oe 
Dona Nosis PACEM—SSA, a cappella SCHIMMERLING 
HOVHANESS LOLA AND CARLOS—SATB, a cappella +25 
PRAISE YE THE LoRD—SATB, a cappella ..................... .20 
Keep Not THou SILENCE—SATB, a cappella T 
UNTO THEE, O Gop—SATB, a cappella 2....ccccccoon a> HOMPSON 
Wuy Hast THou Cast Us OrF—SATB, a cappella .20 AUTHOR OF LIFE DivinE—SATB, a cappella ............... 20 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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CITIES SERVICE BAND OF AMERICA 
Conducted by Paul Lavalle 
(EPC/LPM-1133 $3.98) 


To help your band... RCA Victor presents this 
brand new album recorded ‘by conductor Paul 
Lavalle, widely noted for his active interest in 
high school and college band development. 


The diverse repertoire was selected by Maestro 
Lavalle, following recommendations of leading 
school band directors from coast to coast. Selec- 
tions range from easy to difficult, and are equally 
divided among Classes A, B, and C material. 


More Memcrable Band Music 


In RCA Victor Paul Lavalle Albums 
“America's Favorite Marches” EPB-3022—LPM-3022 
$2.98 
“Concert in the Park” EPB-3026—LPM-3026 $2.98 
“Sousa Marches” EPB-3014—LPM-3014 $2.98 
“Sunday Band Concert” EPB-3120—LPM-3120 $2.98 
“Lavalle at Work" EPC-1026—LPM-1026 $3.98 


Prices are subject to change and include federal tax. Local taxes extra. 
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Instrumental students will hear their parts 
interpreted by master musicians; your entire band 
will hear ensemble playing of the most exem- 
plary fashion. 


Repertoire on 3313 rpm LPM-1133 ($3.98) includes: Folk Song Suite 
(Vaughan Williams), When the Saints Come Marching In (Lavalle), 
Bugle Calls a-Plenty, Summer Day Suite (Prokofieff). The Universal 
Judgment (deNardis), March & Procession of Bacchus from “Sylvia” 
(Delibes), Western One Step (Bennett), Trumpet & Drum (Lang), 
la Gazza Ladra Overture (Rossini), The Big Brass Band (Lavalle), 
and Under the Double Eagle (Warner). All repertoire except last 
two selecti is included in 45 rpm album, EPC-1133 ($3.98). 


® 


® 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N.J. 
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From its full-cast plate and hard 
maple pin plank to its double ve- 
neered case, every detail of this spe- 
cial school piano is engineered for 
long, carefree service. The Style 10 
Everett is also a standout performer. 
Extra string length needed for full, 
resonant tone is provided by the 44- 


style 10 


EVERETT PIANO .CO., DIVISION OF MERIDAN CORP., 


professional piano 


in performance! 


inch height. Full size action permits 
unexcelled playing ease, too. Before 
you buy any school piano, learn why 
hundreds of schools and colleges 
standardize with Everett, America’s 
most popular school piano. AND... 
one of the lowest priced. 


SOUTH HAVEN 1, MICHIGAN 
MUSIC JOURNAL 


FACTS... 


A copy of “Report No. 10,” 
a factual rundown on 
school piano specifications, 
is yours on request. 
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Universal Friendshi 


Through Music 


HE words came from the tape 

straightforward and weighted 
with sincerity: “We wish to be great 
friends with you. Will you not be 
friendly with us?” The speaker was 
a Japanese boy introducing a well- 
performed program by students of a 
high school in his native country. 
From another tape one heard an 
American third-grader expressing to 
children of other lands the ‘greetings 
of her classmates as she told of their 
town and school and announced the 
song titles. 

The listeners at the moment con- 
stituted one of six committees screen- 
ing hundreds of similar recordings by 
school pupils in various states for the 
American Junior Red Cross. The 
ultimate listeners were scores of thou- 
sands of juveniles in countries af- 
filiated with the Red Cross move- 
ment. 

This project has been functioning 
for three years under the aegis of the 
Junior Red Cross and the Music 
Educators National Conference as 
an effort to bring closer together the 
youth of the world through their nat- 
ural interest in the arts,—aural and 
visual. 

The response from United States 
schools has been tremendous; thou- 
sands of tapes and discs recording 
music characteristic of our schools, 
many of them excellent in quality, 
have been distributed to other coun- 


ticle has been for some years Director 
of Music in the San Francisco Public 
Schools, It is published here with 
his permission and that of THINK 
Magazine, 
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CHARLES M. DENNIS 


Korean children receiving gift of a phonograph and records. 


tries, The interest in foreign children 
developed here is incalculable, and 
it is the hope of those fostering the 
experiment that millions of children 
throughout the world will be more 
closely drawn together, The response 
from abroad for obvious reasons, 
largely economic, has not matched 
our own, but recordings from other 
lands have begun to arrive in in- 
creasing numbers. 

On the adult level until recently 
the tide has moved in the opposite 
direction, Culture has emigrated to 
us, and ignorance of our art products 
exists to the extent that there is a 


Photo by courtesy of UNESCO 


s.rongly held belief that the United 
States is a materialistic nation lack- 
ing interest in cultural or spiritual 
values. While a dependence upon 
our economic and military strength 
is acknowledged, there exists in other 
lands a deep apprehension that our 
alleged “materialistic culture” might 
supplant their own traditions. 

Iwo government agencies are pro- 
viding little-publicized services in 
this connection, The United States 
Information Agency's Voice of Amer- 
ica has received much, and in some 
cases unfortunate, attention, but 
comparatively few know what its In- 
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formation Centers contribute. The 
Music Section sends abroad scores 
and recordings of contemporary 
American works as they are released. 
It maintains, for use by local groups, 
depositories of orchestral scores and 
parts in larger centers throughout 
the world. Requests for our music 
publications are granted whenever 
possible. The agency facilitates the 
tours of foreign music artists and 
educators who wish to observe our 
practices. The Department of State, 
through its Educational Exchange 
Service, also provides for exchange 
of music personalities with other 
countries. 


Human Need 


Most large cities of the United 
States frequently entertain music edu- 
cators from abroad who wish to ob- 
serve at close hand the unique system 
of mass music education our country 
has adopted. The successful tours of 
the New York City Ballet and the 
Porgy and Bess company, while com- 
mercial ventures, enlightened Euro- 
pean intelligentsia on the North 
American musical scene. 

The reader who questions the value 
of such stress on international music 
exchange needs perhaps to be re- 
minded that music is not only an art 
but a normal human need. Evidence 
of its use goes beyond recorded hu- 
man history to archeological evidence. 
It accompanied and stimulated love, 
labor, religion and warfare. In the 
hands of primitive creative artists it 
expressed feelings too deep for speech 
in wooing and worship; it soothed 
the afflicted, as in the case of David's 
harp; helped people to work in 
unison effectively; provided accom- 
paniment to joy and merrymaking. 
Probably no activity is more common 
to the human race. It constitutes an 
interest shared by a large percentage 
of the earth’s inhabitants. 

The product of this interest is 
readily exportable. No frontiers or 
tariff rates hinder ics flow, even 
though some national authorities re- 
veal their insecurity by condemning 
the art products of a different politi- 
cal ideology as decadent or subversive. 
In the Western World, particularly, 
there is a keen interest in composi- 
tions by innovators; what is accom- 
plished in one nation is quickly 
imitated in others. It may be fair to 
state that a serious, modern musical 


composition shows little evidence of 
the national origin of the creator. 
The composer is identified with a 
style rather than a national school. 

Folk music, on the other hand, 
possesses a national flavor, Certain 
rhythmic patterns and melodic quirks 
are definitely characteristic of various 
countries. At the same time these 
tunes have migrated and have been 
adopted and adapted by music lovers 
in other lands. A striking example 
is the number of our old Southern 
mountain songs which stem from 
British songs of Colonial times. Negro 
spirituals and the songs of Stephen 
Foster enjoy a remarkable popularity 
in other countries. The song books 
used in our public schools contain 
many representative folk songs from 
all over the world, which are under- 
stood and enjoyed by our boys and 
girls. Thus currents of musical 
thought and expression flow unim- 
peded from land to land, and through 
both conscious and unconscious bor- 
rowing enrich and unite mankind. 

These facts prove that there is 
throughout the nations a field of in- 
terest shared by millions. If the mu- 
sic is worthy and attractive, there is 
little or no concern about the nation- 
ality, color or creed of the composer. 
This is equally true of all the expres- 
sive arts. Here we have international- 
ism at its finest, an area of agreement 
which could be utilized to provide 
part of a foundation for world co- 
operation, 

In the educational field the picture 
is even more encouraging. The inter- 
change of outstanding scholars among 
the great universities of the world 


has been intensified in recent years. 
More than a score of international 
societies representing various subject 
fields are in existence. Perhaps the 
most significant group is the World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession in which our National Educa- 
tion Association plays a leading part. 
One of the most recent is the Inter- 
national Society for Music Education, 
a product of the UNESCO-sponsored 
International Conference on Music 
Education held in Brussels June 29- 
July 9, 1953. 


Friendly Interest 


The spirit was one of friendly in- 
terest in and curiosity about what 
others were doing. Plenary session 
addresses were multigraphed in Eng- 
lish and French, and capable 
UNESCO translators in the commis- 
sion meetings interpreted the French 
presentations into English, and vice- 
versa. The frightening barrier of 
language was reduced to a minimum. 
It is safe to say that everyone left 
with a feeling of respect for what 
others were accomplishing. In the 
conclusions adopted by each commis- 
sion, two*received unanimous accept- 
ance: (1) Music education is an in- 
herent part of general education; (2) 
Every child, no matter what degree 
of talent he possesses, is entitled to 
basic instruction and participation in 
music as part of his education. 

The International Society for Mu- 
sic Education was brought into being 
to insure a continuance of the move- 
ment. Officers representing every part 

(Continued on page 58) 


Chinese Orchestra in San Francisco — Performing the old love song, “The 


Luminous Pearl and Magnolia,” 


with instrumentation of Chinese fiddles, butterfly 


harp and Chinese banjo. 


(From Louis de Rochemont’s “Cinerama Holiday”): 
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“In those days,” reminisces Herb, 
“we called it a mouth-organ, and that 
was really a good name for it. You 
played it with your mouth, just 
blowing in and drawing out and 
moving your lips along the row of 
little holes so that beautiful chords 
came out. The tones were made by 
reeds, so that the harmonica was ac- 
tually a miniature reed organ, with- 
out needing any keys or bellows or 
pedals or stops. You found out in 
no time at all that you could play 
melody and harmony both, with a 
full scale even on a little bit of a 
mouth-organ. No worrying about 
playing out of tune, and even if you 
hit the wrong notes it sounded like 
music of some sort. Maybe that’s 
how some of our modernists got 
their ideas. 

“My mother played a reed orga 
in church, so it was natural I should 
try to imitate her tones on a mouth- 
organ when I was still just a little 
kid. I liked it, no matter what any- 
body else thought, and I kept on 
playing for fun till I began to think 
I was pretty good.” 

Herb started to get other boys in- 
terested in the mouth-organ, and be- 
; fore he was sixteen had a fairly good 
band. They played for Fred Gretsch 
and other people, who said they 


Herb Shriner is today one of the most 
popular stars of television, with equal suc- 
cess in personal appearances all over the 
United States. He is both a skilled per- 
former and an enthusiastic propagandist 
for the harmonica. 
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Herb Shriner Sounds Off 
On His Favorite Subject 


... [he Harmonica! ! 


OOSIER Herb Shriner, whose Two for the Money TV show is a 
favorite for Saturday night viewing, is a man with a gleam in his 
eye toward his boyhood. When‘he was a kid, he always wanted to play a 
musical instrument, and since the harmonica was the handiest and the 


cheapest and the easiest, that was it . . . and it still is!! 


weren't bad at all. They even got 
some engagements for parties, and 
all of a sudden they were profes- 
sionals. Herb did a lot of harmonica- 
playing, alone and with others, long 
before he got into radio or television. 

“The best thing about the mouth- 
organ,” claims Herb, “is that it gets 
you started playing on other instru- 
ments too, and [ still think it’s the 
best spring-board for kids who want 
to end up in a regular band, or may- 
be at the piano, or even with a violin 
or some other stringed instrument.” 


Instrumental Progress 


He himself was soon trying out 
chords and tunes on a small ac- 
cordion, and after learning the pat- 
tern of the black and white keys he 
had no trouble picking out some 
simple music at the piano. Finally he 
got interested in the pipe-organ, and 
now is having one installed in his 
home near New York. Some people 
call it “Shriner’s Folly” and some 
just label it “The Whale”. “It came 
from the old Chicago Arena, and has 
over a thousand pipes and fourteen 
banks of keys, and most of it is still 
in the cellar. But when that musical 
monster gets all set up,” says Herb, 
“and everything sounding just right, 
I expect to have a whale of a lot 
of fun with it.” 

Right now Herb is so sold on the 
harmonica as a_ practical part of 
“Music for Everybody” that he’s try- 


ing to do what he can to persuade 
all sorts of people to play it, and he’s 
hoping to get a lot of composers to 
write music for it,—pieces that any- 
one can play, young or old, but also 
serious music that can be accom- 
panied by an orchestra. 

“I was very sad when I heard of 
the death of Borrah Minevitch, not 
only because he was a great per- 
former and leader, but because it 
meant the end of the ‘Harmonica 
Rascals’. He had made the _har- 
monica an important instrument, 
especially when played by a group 
of performers, with some showman- 
ship and humor thrown in. We still 
have virtuoso soloists, like Larry 
Adler and John Sebastian, but we 
are in danger of losing that idea 
of teamwork that Minevitch repre- 
sented. I am getting some of his 
players to perform with my own 
band, and I hope many other groups 
of that sort will be organized, ama- 
teur as well as professional.” 

As a result of all this, Shriner is 
now organizing a series of competi- 
tions on a national scale, both for 
players and composers for the har- 
monica. His idea is to have these 
competitions handled locally by serv- 
ice clubs or other practical groups, 
leading up to a final round at Car-— 
negie Hall, New York. Herb will 
sponsor the competitions himself and 
offer money prizes in several classes. 

“There should be at least three 
classes of performers,—junior, teen- 
age and adult, and maybe also sev- 
eral classes of composition, because 
harmonica pieces for the novices as 
well as the experts are needed, lead- 
ing up to some sure enough concert 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Introducing a new addition 
to the world’s most famous 
family of brasses... 


Each of these superb new Stratford 
brasses bears the famous Besson hallmark 
of quality. Into each instrument Besson 


designers have incorporated more 
exclusive features, at less cost to the 
musician, than ever before produced. 


Stratford brasses are now arriving from 
England. A complete outfit including 
deluxe case will retail at $129.50. 

Ask your dealer for further information. 


Free brochure upon request. 


1834 BAX 1954 


BRUNO 


MEANS SECURITY 


C. BRUNO & SON, INC., 460 W. 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * 1100 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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Records Can Help 
Our Band 


MORTON GOULD 


NE of the benefits mechanical 

reproduction has given the in- 
terpreters of music is the possibility 
of hearing a score as well as reading 
it, before actual live performance. 
Technically, a professional musician 
is supposed not to need any “audio” 
aid in learning a piece of music. 
Actually, records plus the printed 
score can be very helpful. 

It makes no difference how a con- 
ductor or performer learns his music, 
so long as it gives him an under- 
standing of the substance and com- 
munication of the particular compo- 
sition. Most professional people 
function under stress and find them- 
selves pressed for time. Certainly the 
school director has difficulty finding 
time for the many things he must 
do and all the varied detail that 
goes into his job of organizing and 
making music. Any aid or comfort 
is all to the good, if used properly 


Morton Gould is famous as a composer 
in all forms, as well as a highly individual 
arranger and conductor. He has written 
several compositions for the concert band 
and is equally at home in serious and pop- 
ular music. 
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Leaders and Players 


and constructively. 

The problem of learning new 
repertoire, projecting it to a band or 
orchestra and communicating it to 
an audience is a difficult one at best 
and made more so if the piece isn’t 
“in one’s ears.” This problem is not 
limited to contemporary works; there 
is a wide repertoire of the standard 
classical literature that a great many 
people don’t know too well, or with 
which they have not had enough lis- 
tening experience. 


Koussevitzky Used Records 


A work has to be reasonably famil- 
iar and well absorbed before one 
can perform it with any degree of 
comfort and sympathetic understand- 
ing. The helpfulness of being able to 
listen to a record and follow with a 
score is obvious, and especially so 
in the case of a contemporary work 
that may be relatively advanced or 
individual in sound. (The great 
Koussevitzky did not hesitate to use 
such aid in preparing the modern 
works that he introduced.) 

Not only are records of benefit to 


the conductor; they are equally im- 
portant to every player in the en- 
semble. Quite often the student per- 
former in a band or orchestra has 
very little idea of what the total 
sounds like and what he is supposed 
to contribute to that design. Listen- 
ing to a representative recording of 
a piece, while following one’s own 
particular part, should be not only 
helpful but stimulating and reveal- 
ing. Because music is its own lan- 
guage, it can always explain itself 
through being allowed to sound as 
it should. 

The symphonic band _ particularly 
needs this kind of audio-visual aid. 
The amazing growth and develop- 
ment of our school bands have stimu- 
lated many creative contributions to 
the repertoire and a growing re- 
corded catalog of band works. There 
has been a great deal of encourage- 
ment on the part of our progressive 
educators for contemporary band 
music of all kinds. 

In_ practice, however, we know 
that, due to many reasons, plus the 
natural resistance to anything “new” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Universally 


Acclaimed 


From coast to coast, through 
foreign lands, Mendez en- 
thralls his audiences with his 
incomparable talent. His Olds 
Mendez trumpet helps project 
this talent, as it does for ar- 
tists everywhere who choose 
Olds instruments as their own 


inspiration. 


F. E. OLDS & SON 
Fullerton, Calif. 
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Songs We Like—Or Ought to Like? 


T has been said that much music 

is presented “to prove someone’s 

erudition, musicianship or  virtu- 
osity.” 

Musicianship and virtuosity are a 
bit beyond the grasp of your cor- 
respondent, who plays by ear enough 
to keep both ears worn down to 
stumps, but who is in trouble almost 
at once when he starts hedge-hopping 
among written notes, However, there 
are a lot of us, millions I’m sure, un- 
trained in music yet possessed of 
enough musical erudition that has 
rubbed off on us from many sources 
so that we have opinions. And what 
is music appreciation if not opinion, 
various degrees of it? We are entitled 
to our thoughts because we support 
the musicians and their symphonies, 
juke-boxes, concert artists and gut- 
bucket recordings, —all phases of 
music. 

Because we have opinions, we the 
people think about music selected for 
us. Many have concluded that much 
music presented to us comes to our 
attention because a professional mu- 
sician likes it, or thinks we ought to 
like it. Ought ain’t is, invariably. 

To demonstrate: let’s consider 
something rather basic, the songs in 
bool.s distributed widely among our 
juniors. It is reasonable to assume 
that the administrators of the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
4-H Clubs etc. had musical authori- 
ties test and select songs included in 
the official song books. Any song ap- 
pearing in them must have been sub- 
jected to scrutiny, including the 
copyright situation, by those who 
should be well able to justify the 
song’s inclusion. Justification must 
include something we want to sing. 


C. T. Martin, who prefers to be known 
by his nickname, “Deac,” is an enthusiastic 
singer, arranger and collector of American 
songs, particularly active in the promo- 
tion of male choruses and barber shop 
quartets, concerning which ‘he has written 
extensively. His headquarters are in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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DEAC MARTIN 


I have had my large corps of tech- 
nicians jot down the names of songs 
appearing in the Scout, Girl Scouts 
and Campfire books. Then, as a sort 
of control before feeding the results 
into the analog computer, we in- 
cluded the contents of two widely 
distributed song books for the home. 
Five Stars were given to songs in all 
five books, Four Stars to those ap- 
pearing in four books, and so down 
the line. The results showed only 
four Five Star songs: America, the 
Beautiful, Home on the Range, Now 
the Day is Over and The Star-Span- 
gled Banner. There were only two 
Four Star songs: Alouette and Lovely 
Evening. 

In the Three Star group of 29 


there are nine songs which I could 
not sing if my life depended upon it, 
and I’ve been arounc a bit, for quite 
a while, with widely different op- 
portunities to be exposed to all sorts. 
There are three in the list that I 
never heard of, though I recognize 
the other six at least by name. 

In the Two Star list of 88 songs 
there are 29 that have me in real 
difficulty. Of the 29, there are 23 that 
I met here for the first time. Research 
among friends whose recognition and 
music memories are far above aver- 
age led only into blank walls con- 
cerning 20 of those 23. The amazing 
situation to this amateur musician- 
investigator-statistician is the great 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Post The Finest 


SCHOOL MUSIC! 


Rowast BAND & ORCHESTRA Works of LEROY ANDERSON! 
ORCHESTRA 


_FORGOTTEN DREAMS 


Melodic beauty amid delicate shades of instrumental. contrast 


Set A — $3.00 Set B — $4.50 Set C — $6.00 
Each Set Includes Full Score & Pa. Cond. Full Score Separately $1.00 
BAND 


“THE PENNY-WHISTLE SONG 


RION, A nostalgic portrait of childhood — as gay as a shiny new whistle! 
ANDE Full Band $5.00 Full Band with Full Score $6.00 


Symphonic Band $7.00 Sym. Band with Full Score $8.00 
Full Score Separately $1.50 


* Also Published For ORCHESTRA 


Two Brilliant BAND Selections! 
From DON GILLIS’? **“ATLANTA SUITE” 


PLANTATION SONG PEACHTREE PROMENADE 


Full Bd. 4.00 Full Bd. with Full Score 5.00 Full Bd. 6.00 Full Bd. with Full Score 7.50 
Sym. Bd. 6.00 Sym. Bd. with Full Score 7.00 Sym. Bd. 8.50 Sym. Bd. with Full Score 10.00 
Full Score Separately 1.50 Full Score Seperately $2.00 


New BAND! 
JOSEPH OLIVADOTI'S “SPRINGTIME FESTIVAL” 


Full Band 4.00 Symphonic Band 6.00 
DAVID BENNETT’S LUCIEN CAILLIET’S 
FESTIVITY Overture 


DANCE OF THE HOURS 


from the opera ‘‘La Gioconda"’ by Ponchielli Full Band 7.00 Symphonic Band 9.50 
Full Band 7.50 Symphonic Band 9.50 Full Band with Full Score 8.50 
Full Band with Full Score 9.00 : : 
Symphonic Band with Full Score 11.00 Symphonic Band with Full Score 11.00 
Full Score Separately 2.00 Full Score Separately 2.00 
New ORCHESTRA! | 
MORNING SONG (Aubade) SUNRISE IN NAPOLI 
By FRANKIE CARLE 
ougnet-Geeh Al Avola & Henry Russell 
Set A 4.00 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 Set C 8.00 
New STRING ORCHESTRA! 
Ouet from DON GIOVANNI MINIATURE SUITE for Strings 


ci darem la mano" 


Mozart-Antonini (In Four Movements) 


(with Harp & Piano) By Ernest Tomlinson 
Complete 2.00 Score .50 Pts .25 each Complete 2.00 
GOSSIP JOAN PERKY PIZZICATO 
By Sidney Twinn By Kenneth Wright 
Complete 2.00 Score .75 Pts .35 each Complete 2.00 Score .75 Pts .35 each 


MILLS MUSIC, INC,, 1615 
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‘Costumes Are Important 


/ 


Productions 


SAWYER FALK 


MS a performance of light 
and grand opera has owed its 
success to good costuming and light- 
ing rather than outstanding voices 
or acting. This is true even of pro- 
fessional productions on the Broad- 
way stage; how much more so of the 
amateur efforts of our school and 
college organizations and the so- 
called “workshops” now playing so 
prominent a role in America’s mu- 
sical life! 

There has been a tendency to 
play down the visual aspects of the 
modern theatre, in some cases deli- 
berately handicapping a recognized 
classic by bringing it “up to date.” 
We have had Shakespeare in mod- 
ern dress (the new Shakespeare 
Theatre in Stratford, Conn, quite 
properly settled for playing Julius 
Caesar in costumes of the Italian 
Renaissance as it was done origin- 
ally) and even the staid Metropoli- 
tan Opera presented Faust in the 
clothes of Gounod’s day rather than 
the medieval style suggested by the 
Goethe and Marlowe versions of the 
story. 

Admitting that some of these ex- 
periments have proved successful, 
the fact remains that a perfect pro- 
duction, particularly of a musical 
work, demands meticulous atten- 
tion to every detail and that the 
final effect may actually depend 
more upon the visual than the au- 
dible factors. Certainly this is true 
of the average amateur show, neces- 
sarily using the best singers and ac- 
tors available, but with professional 


Sawyer Falk is head of the Drama De- 
partment of Syracuse University, President 
of the American Theatre Conference and 
a Vice-President of ANTA. He serves also 
as consultant to the Brooks Costume Com- 
pany of New York, with particular re- 
sponsibility for productions in schools and 
colleges. 
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For Musical 


standards easily attainable in other 
departments. 

School and college performers 
have a big advantage today in the 
fact that they can use the exact cos- 
tumes originally designed for a 
Broadway production, with even 
the color scheme duplicated. Inci- 
dentally, our amateurs should re- 
member that a musical comedy or 
operetta is visually just as important 
as a “grand” opera, sometimes even 
more so, in view of the emphasis on 
eye-filling effects. When Purdue Uni- 
versity presented Romberg’s New 
Moon, for instance, a total of 300 
costumes had to be rented, but the 
result was an exact duplication of 
the original stage pictures. 

Each year is marked by the re- 
lease of one or more of the outstand- 
ing musical shows, first for profes- 
sional performance and then for 
amateurs as well. There has been a 
big run on ‘Oklahoma of late, and 
now the country is seeing more and 
more of South Pacific, The King 
and I, Guys and Dolls and other big 
attractions. 

On the lighter side, the two 


TWO FAVORITE COSTUMES 


The “Merry Widow” (left), one of the most 
popular characters in the field of light opera. 
Pagliaccio, the Clown (above), represents grand 
opera and costume parties in general. Sketches 
made especially for MUSIC JOURNAL by J. 
Michael Travis, designer for the Brooks 


Costume Company, New York. 


musical comedies most performed 
through the years are probably 
Franz Lehar’s The Merry Widow 
and the Kern-Hammerstein Show 
Boat. Of all individual costumes, 
the one most worn, particularly at 
fancy dress parties, is that of the 
clown immortalized by Caruso in 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. (Men like 
it because it is comfortable, easily 
fitted and inexpensive.) 
Authenticity is of course extreme- 
ly important in the costuming of 
musicals of all kinds. Yet sometimes 
a too great insistence on authenti- 
city may develop into a handicap ra- 
ther than a help. In Romberg’s 
Desert Song, for example, it is not 
enough to arrive at a generally Afri- 
can atmosphere; the costumes must 
be definitely Moroccan. Yet a strictly 
and authentically Moroccan effect 
might easily prove a bit dull. In this 
case a musical comedy Morocco must 
be suggested, which means authen- 
ticity with a touch of humor. 
There is always a special thrill 
for an amateur in being permitted 
to wear a costume of historic signi- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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i have made your firm via You have 
Says the artist— 
¢ “| have played Selmers almost all of 
my life. During this period | have 
always been pleased with my Selmer 
ie clarinets. | hope to continue to play 
them the rest of my life.’’-—EMIL 
SCHMACHTENBERG, Solo Clarinetist, 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
B _ FREE—Iilustrated literature describing the Selmer C-T Clarinet. Write H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. M-91 
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Amateur vs. Professional 


Standards in Choral Singing 


Russ WIDOE 


F YOU have heard television 

shows which featured college 
singing groups on the same program 
with professionals you must have 
been struck by the wide difference 
in style and approach. The groups 
chosen for the honor certainly were 
representative of the better stand- 
ards of school singing. Why, then, 
should amateurs sound almost ludi- 
crous alongside professionals? What 
has prompted teachers of singing to 
turn their backs on simple lessons 
that could be learned by mere listen- 
ing? 

I believe that most of our singers 
are “technique happy”. Through 
the years we have become obsessed 
with the problems of intonation, 
blend, enunciation, attack, release 
and nuance. Each school has in- 
vented trick formulas and vocal tech- 
niques for meeting these problems. 
The result is school vocalists who 


can’t see the forest for the trees. In. 


addition, the professors, in their race 
for acclaim, vie with one another in 
the selection of difficult material, 
thus adding note problems to vocal 
techniques. In this musical techno- 
cracy our school people seem to have 
lost sight of the fact that no music 
can be justified on a basis of careful 
workmanship if it does not inspire, 
move or entertain the listener. 
There may be another reason why 
school directors choose to ignore an 
approach to the professional style of 
singing. They may not know how to 


Russ Widoe is Director of the Music As- 
sociation of Green Bay, Wisconsin, and a 
frequent contributor to the columns of 
music journals. He has had considerable 
experience with both amateur and profes- 
sional choral groups. 
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achieve it. In their ignorance they 
are inclined to discredit all profes- 
sional singing as “commercial”. ‘They 
argue, “We aren’t trying to make 
entertainers; we are educating the 
youth of our great land to sing cor- 
rectly.” It is hard to understand how 
one can call anything “correct” that 
is as uninspired and dull as many a 
school singing group. 


School Talent 


We could excuse the wide gap be- 
tween school and professional sing- 
ing by saying that the professional 
world gets only the cream of the 
talent graduated by the colleges. 
There may be some justification here, 
but when you count the very limited 
number who desire a_ professional 
career, balance that with the thou- 
sands who can’t afford the pilgrim- 
age to the entertainment capitals, 
and then view the tremendous gap 
again, I think you will agree that 
our school musicians could not be 
that untalented. There is some other 
reason why school vocalists sound so 
amateurish, and I believe we can 
find that reason only if we can prog- 
ress beyond the technical tangle- 
weed. I believe it is the music educa- 
tor’s responsibility to make this prog- 
ress and to quit hiding behind the 
name of education. I also believe 
he can take a page from the profes- 
sional book that will lead him to 
the key to the situation. In the 
trade most people call that key 
“SELL”. 

Any professional singer who can 
earn his salt has “sell”. He is an art- 
ist whose songs come across the foot- 


lights with sincerity and spirit. The 
same thing may be said of a good 
professional chorus. They don’t de- 
pend on elaborate robes or on selec- 
tions with high-sounding titles. They 
are not a group of automatons that 
look and sound as if they were 
poured in the same mold. They are 
individuals, each living his role as 
though he were a soloist, not to the 
detriment of balance, blend and 
intonation, but to the glory of the 
song. 

Can “sell” be included in the cur- 
riculum? Is it something which can 
be defined, isolated and communi- 
cated to the masses? The _profes- 
sional says not, because he considers 
it a trade secret. He lacks sufficient 
interest in pedagogy to try to figure 
the skill as a logical process. The 
school teacher also comes up with 
an emphatic NO! He is sure that if 
he can’t find it in a textbook, it 
doesn’t exist outside of a New York 
music hall. Besides, ‘Professionalism 
is apt to be vulgar, so why worry 
about it?” As a result of this two- 
way defeatism, the professionals re- 
main smug in their superiority but 
continue to be plagued by a scarcity 

(Continued on page 40) 
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musical experiences. 
Give you effective program  tatericl to use in minimum rehearsal situations. 
Give the developed organizati “refreshe ‘or relaxation. 


for BAN 


ORCHESTRA 


SINFONIA No. 1—George Frederick McKay 


Be (Concert) Orchestra with Full Score $7.00 


VE PIECES FOR YOUNGER ORCHESTRAS. 
Béla Bartok (Arr. McKay) 


ea (Full) Orchestra with Full Score $5.00 | 


PIECES FOR YOUNGER ORCHESTRAS 


Béla Bartok (Arr. McKay) 
(Full) Orchestra with Full Score $5.00 


SCENES FROM THE SOUTHWEST 
George Frederick McKay 


(Full) Orchestra with 
Full Score $5.00 


write and prices. 
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wrt out the Popular Song Titles that you con- 
sider best fitted to each picture, numbering them 
as above. They can be submitted on a post-card or in 
a letter addressed to MUSIC JOURNAL, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. All entries must 
be received by September 15 at the iatest. Fifteen free, 
autographed copies of Sigmund Spaeth’s book, MUSIC 
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FOR EVERYBODY, will be awarded to those who send 
in the best sets of titles, as judged by members of the 
editorial staff. All the winners’ names, as well as the 
top-ranking list, will be published in the October issue 
of this magazine. The photographs are by Helen M. 
Wells, of Nashville, Tenn. Be sure that your suggestions 
are actual song titles. 
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Students of the Lamont School of 
Music, University of Denver, listen 
closely as Robert Davine explains 
accordion technique. At upper left 
is Roger Dexter Fee, school director. 


Students can now major in accordion 
at leading university 


The University of Denver’s Lamont School _utation for its wealth of facilities and caliber 
of Music now offers a four-year course leading —_ of instruction. And Robert Davine, head of 


to the Bachelor of Music degree with a major _ the accordion instruction department, is aman 


in accordion. This information should be of notably qualified for this important position. 
particular interest to those who have a desire For information regarding this course; and 
to become accordion artists or professional appearances by Mr. Davine, write: Roger 
teachers of the instrument. The Lamont Dexter Fee, Director, Lamont School of Music, 


School of Music has earned an enviable rep- _ University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 


SIOR 


Excelsior Accordions, Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N.Y. 
In Canada: Excelsior Supply Co., 2625 Albert Street, Montreal 3 
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On Piano Teaching 


ADA RICHTER 


W HEN the player piano made 
its appearance, many thought 


it would practically end piano play- 
ing. The age of “push-button music” 
had arrived and people would no 
longer learn to play when they could 
just sit back and listen. The piano 
teacher, obviously, would soon be as 
extinct as the dodo. The same dire 
prediction was made when the 
phonograph, the radio and television 
came along. Although I never be- 
lieved in these gloomy prophecies, I 
was amazed to see how very much 
alive piano teaching is in the United 
States today. 

There are more teachers, higher 
standards, and many more people 
who want to learn to play the piano 


than ever before. Radio and tele- 
vision have stimulated the desire to 
play. Those who predicted such dire 
results forgot one thing in human 
nature,—the will to emulate. People 
want to “get into the act”; they want 
to do the things they hear and see. 
If the desire is strong enough, and 
it frequently is, they will start taking 
lessons. It is no wonder that many 
teachers have full schedules and can- 
not accept any more pupils. 
During the past year I have met 
piano teachers in, literally, the four 
corners of the United States—San 
Diego, Miami, Seattle, Boston—and 
more than sixty cities in between. 
Audiences included private and con- 
servatory teachers; college, high 


Lampert 


Colliers 


“It’s called, ‘Knife and Fork’!” 
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Used by permission 


school, grade school and kinder- 
garten teachers; Catholic Sisters and 
artist students, Attendance at the lec- 
tures was at an all time high, al- 
though some teachers travelled sev- 
eral hundred miles to attend; many 
had full teaching schedules; there 
were snow storms in the north and, 
at times, the thermometer climbed 
over the hundred mark in the south. 

I also participated in two clinics. 
Quite a few music dealers are having 
such conferences annually. They usu- 
ally last from three days to a week 
and cover new material for choirs, 
voice, bands, organ, as well as piano. 
Generally held in the summer, when 
teachers have a little more time, these 
clinics provide the opportunity to 
hear varied ideas on teaching and 
permit teachers to examine new ma- 
terial. Music dealers are to be com- 
mended for bringing all of this 
additional help to their teacher 
clientele. 

All of this proves two things. 
Teachers have a keen desire to learn 
and to appraise new methods; and 
piano teaching is a very thriving pro- 
fession. The day is fast disappearing 
when someone who plays piano a 
little will teach a few pupils to earn 
“pin-money.” The vast majority of 
piano teachers today are well-trained, 
serious professionals. 

The growth of music in this coun- 
try, as evidenced by the tremendous 
activity of piano teachers, music deal- 
ers, publishers, pupils and composers, 

(Continued on page 37) 


Ada Richter is a well known teacher of 
the piano, as well as a lecturer on the sub- 
ject. Her home is in Merchantville, New 
Jersey. 
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A GARLAND 
OF 
MOUNTAIN 
SONG 


Songs from the repertoire 
of the famous ballad-sing- 
ing family, the Ritchies of 
Viper, Kentucky . . . Beauti- 
fully illustrated in color with 
foreword by Alan Lomax . . . 24 songs arranged as the 
Ritchies sing them, with nostalgic notes describing each 
song by Jean Ritchie . . . piano accompaniment by Hally 
Wood Gordon. 


Clothbound $3.50 


FIFTY FAVORITE 
BARBER SHOP 
BALLADS 


For Male Voices 


Memorable songs of every 
variety — the popular standards 
from “Because of You" to 
“Laughing on the Outside". . . 
college songs from Cornell to 
Wisconsin... old time favorites from “Camptown Races" 
to “Wanderin'" . . . arranged especially for the barber- 
shop quartet by Edward Hunt. 


Price $1.50 


SONGS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


From the archives, a rare col- 
lection of AUTHENTIC FAC- 
SIMILES of the songs that 
stirred the South . . . with his- 
torical text and illustrations . . . 
38 reproductions, exactly as 
published during the Con- 
federacy and just as singable and playable as they were 
in those heroic days . . . Edited by Richard Barksdale 
Harwell . . . Illustrated. 


Clothbound $3.95 


SONGS MY MOTHER 
TAUGHT ME 


25 CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
for MALE VOICES 


as performed and 
recorded by the 


EMILE COTE 
GLEE CLUB 


Emile Coté, one of the nation's outstanding Glee Club directors 
and a familiar figure in radio and concerts for many years, has 
compiled and arranged this collection of nostalgi lodi 

a most valuable addition to the glee club repertoire. 


Price $1.25 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 
J 
| 
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_ 
NY 
MUO, New york 17, NY. 
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The frustrating hurdles that have long plagued band directors — caused by low- 
priced instruments — can now be overcome. Today . . . at prices within most student budgets . . . 
Buescher Custom-Built Aristocrat brasses provide the many refinements formerly found only in costly 
professional instruments. These brilliant new brasses, designed to the specifications of leading 
musicians and educators, bring new playing ease, new tonal accuracy, and a beautiful, powerful 
new sound. It’s something you have to experience to appreciate. Your Buescher-Elkhart dealer 
will welcome a visit from you. He, too, is proud of the many advances incorporated 
in these Custom-Built Aristocrat instruments. 


% 
BY ARTISTS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., ELKHART, INDIANA 


MADE BY MASTERS 


\ Wy, 
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‘ Be glad it’s a professional wood clarinet 


She’s just a beginner now. But in a few short 


weeks she will learn there is no substitute for a 
wood clarinet. That’s why it’s better to BooseEY AND HAWKES 
< invest in a professional model right at the start. 


ks Thousands do. And they buy Edgware, the 
grenadilla wood clarinet with power forged nickel e 
. silver keys. Best of all, an Edgware costs only 

a few dollars more than a plastic. $129.50 with case 


For full particulars on the world’s most popular clarinet, © —.—__ 


write C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 440 West 34th Street, New York, oy ie 
8 or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas aURO 
we In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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The Story of 


Carrie Jacobs-Bond 


1362-1946 


HE life story of Carrie Jacobs-Bond, one of America’s best beloved 
song writers, is an inspiring record of Spartan courage against trial 
and hardship. That she lived to a grand old age to enjoy the fruits of her 
rich contribution to her country’s music is a source of satisfaction to count- 
less lovers of song the world over, Her death on December 8th, 1946 in 
Hollywood, at the age of 84, was the occasion for international mourning. 


The latter years of Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond were truly “the end of a per- 
fect day.” For a long period she 
lived to enjoy the fruits of her la- 
bors. Her home in a beautiful Hol- 
lywood floral setting became a ren- 
dezvous of lovers of music and of 
painting, her two chief interests, and 
her hospitality is a cherished tradi- 
tion. 

Carrie Jacobs was born in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, on August 11, 1862. 


A few years before her death the- 


citizens of her native city honored 
her with a memorial tablet on che 
old brick house where she was born. 
Few men (and fewer women) can 
boast of such a tribute during their 
lifetime. When a little girl, Carrie 
cherished the dream of writing beau- 
tiful songs. Her family was musically 
talented and some of them could 
play several instruments. It was a 
relative also—John Howard Payne— 
who wrote the words of Home, 
Sweet Home. 

At four years of age Carrie could 
pick out tunes on the piano, and at 
six she could play by ear almost any- 
thing she heard, although she did 
not begin to take piano lessons un- 
til she was ten, Strangely enough, as 
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soon as she started to study she lost 
the gift of playing “by ear.” 

She also had been given instruc- 
tion in painting, but preferred mu- 
sic. In later years, however, she fol- 
lowed the art of painting as a hob- 
by and sometimes would design the 
covers for her songs. 


Family Misfortunes 


Before she was twelve her father 
died, after losing everything in a 
grain panic. They were obliged to 
move from their home and go to 
live with Grandfather Davis in 
Janesville. It was this same old 
gentleman who later served as an 
inspiration for one of Mrs. Bond’s 
famous concert songs entitled My 
Old Man. 

At twenty-five she married a phy- 
sician of her home town, Dr, Frank 
L. Bond, a man of letters who en- 
couraged her to write. They went to 
live in a small mining town of 
Northern Michigan, but one day the 
mines closed, and things looked 
hopeless for the Bonds until Carrie 
optimistically decided to move to a 
big city and try to publish some of 


the songs she had been writing for 
years. 

The family moved to Chicago, 
where, through a newspaper friend, 
Mrs. Bond made her first acquaint- 
ance with music publishers. Her 
songs, however, were not the type 
they wanted; they were termed too 
“artistic.” She was asked if she could 
write songs for children; and, with 
the family funds running low, Mrs. 
Bond returned to her hotel and next 
day submitted the words and music 
of Is My Dolly Dead? It was ac- 
cepted at once and became Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond’s first published num- 
ber. 

Just when fortune seemed to 
smile, tragedy struck a crushing 
blow. Dr. Bond slipped on the 
frozen ground one day and was 
fatally injured. Left alone with her 
little son to support, Mrs. Bond 
turned to her writing. She was no 
longer young and her troubles had 
left her an invalid. With no money, 
she was faced with the dreary pros- 
pect of trying to earn a living at a 
time in life when most women of 
her age were settling down amid 
family comfort and security. 

A fortunate meeting with Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, famed concert singer, 
brought her a long awaited break. 
Through the singer’s kindness and 
help, Mrs. Bond published her book 
of Seven Songs, among which were 
I Love You Truly and Just A- 
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Wearyin’ For You. Jessie Davis had 
been so impressed with the songs 
that she lent Mrs, Bond the money 
with which to publish them. The 
two songs proved so popular that 
they were later sold separately. 

Thus Carrie Jacobs-Bond became 
her own publisher. Her office at 
home was called ‘““The Bond Shop.” 
She wrote both words and music to 
all her songs and would paint covers 
of the title pages to save money. She 
also went about singing her songs,— 
her only means of getting free ad- 
vertising for them. In this way her 
famous recitals began, which were 
to be held for more than twenty-five 
years. The first public recital netted 
ten dollars, but soon the income 
from this source reached a thousand 
dollars a week. 


Chicago to New York 


While faring pretty well, Mrs. 
Bond soon realized that in Chicago 
her sphere was limited. For that 
reason she went to New York, which 
she considered the musical Mecca ot 
America. She found, however, that 
the demand was for gay, theatrical 
numbers,—the type she had never 
attempted, Determined to try, nev- 
ertheless, Mrs.‘ Bond went to see 
Della Fox, the musical comedy star, 
who was rehearsing a new show. She 
recited the verse of a new song, 
Where to Build Your Castles. Della 
Fox was very gracious. She did not 
sing that type of song, but she ar- 
ranged to have it sung in the show 
by the prima donna. 

Returning to Chicago, Mrs, Bond 
experienced reverses and soon she 
was in debt again. Ultimately her 
financial worries broke her health 
and she was obliged to go to a sana- 
torium, where she might have stayed 
much longer had not an old family 
friend, Walter Gale, visited her one 
day. Gale cheered her and offered to 
lend the money for her to start 
again. Mrs. Bond would not accept 
the money, so they finally compro- 
mised by Gale’s buying an interest 
in the business. 

Her spirits revived, Mrs. Bond 
paid off her debts and established 
her own publishing-house in Chi- 
cago. In the first year, Gale made 
99% profit on his investment, and 
ten years later Mrs. Bond insisted 
on selling him a further 10% inter- 
est, which increased in value many 
times. Her son, now grown to man- 
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hood, was also most helpful in pro- 
moting her business affairs. 

Mrs. Bond purchased a home in 
Hollywood and went abroad for the 
first time. While in Europe she met 
Caruso, who had heard of her songs; 
and the famous tenor entertained 
her royally. 

Returning from foreign shores, 
Mrs. Bond went again to Holly- 
wood, then a small village. She loved 
the place, and incidentally it was a 
California sunset that inspired her 
to write The End of a Perfect Day. 

Mrs. Bond was one of the earliest 
women members of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. 

A distinction of especial signifi- 
cance was added to the many hon- 
ors accorded Mrs. Bond, when on 
May 8, 1941, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs issued a list of 
53 American women representative 
of the progress of women in various 
fields of activity during the last half 
century. Mrs. Bond was one of the 
two women included under the 
heading of Music; the other was 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Among her better known songs, 
in addition to A Perfect Day and 
Just a Wearyin’ for You, are I Love 
You Truly, God Remembers When 
the World Forgets, I've Done My 
Work, His Lullaby, Roses Are in 
Bloom and A Litle Pink Rose. 

(The materials of this biogra- 
phical sketch were supplied by 
ASCAP.) 


ROADS OF MELODY 


NTERESTING sidelights on the 
career of Carrie Jacobs-Bond are 

to be found in her autobiographical 
book, The Roads of Melody. She tells 
her own story in the simple and 
straightforward fashion that was 
characteristic of all her activities. 
Particularly significant are the pas- 
sages relating to other famous artists 
of her day, 

She once appeared on a program 
with Caruso, and was charmed by his 
genial, unaffected personality as well 
as impressed by his magnificent 
voice. She met Lillian Nordica short- 
ly before that great singer’s death, 
and wrote later: “I have never for- 
gotten her gracious presence. She was 
one of the most beautiful women I 
have ever seen and [ still treasure 
the autographed picture she gave 
me that day.” 

Schumann-Heink became sincere- 
ly interested in the songs of Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond after a chance meeting 
in Atlantic City. She made Mrs. 
Bond sing her a little song called 
His Lullaby and was so pleased with 
it that she kept it on her own pro- 
grams for years. 

Mrs. Bond had several visits with 
Sarah Bernhardt in Chicago, the first 
at the Great Northern Hotel, ‘where 
she occupied the whole top floor. 
(That was the only hotel in Chicago 
that would take her with all her 

(Continued on page 36) 
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LAMONTE 


With drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys, 
LaMontes are made to take hard use in the hands of the 
beginner. Thousands of LaMontes are bought every year 
— proof of supervisors’ and directors’ approval. 


Grenatex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $109.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $115.00 


COUDET 


For the student with the talent for advanced woodwind 
studies, Coudet contributes an extra margin of instru- 
mental support. Newly designed mechanism, precise in- 
tonation, fine tone — with the serviceability assured by 
drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys. 


Made by 
Martin Freres 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit—$155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet 


MARTIN ERE RES WOopwINDs 
_ BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON; INC, Union. Square, New York 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst’ Street Toronto 4, Ont. 


BAND & ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS RECOMMEND 


MADE IN 
FRANCE 


WOODWINDS 


JEAN MARTIN 


Its natural color Grenadilla Wood makes Jean Martin a 
different clarinet...an instrument anyone can play with 
pride. Has the tone, action and intonation that students 
need...with drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys 
for trouble-free service all year long. 


Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $135.00 


MARTIN FRERES 


Many parents buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their investment in a professional clarinet is repaid many 
times over when the pupil progresses more rapidly. 
Martin Freres gives the beginner the greatest chance to 
succeed — at surprisingly small additional expense. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfits—DeLuxe $199.50; Philharmonic $300.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Oboes 
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Band wagon 


New 
SON 
M Charles Hathaway Sample 
conductor's parts 
available 
BOURREE (No. 1 from ‘‘Three ; 
oo Pastoral Dances.”) .......... Tomlinson 
CEREMONIAL OCCASION ........... Curzon © 
FANTASIA MEXICANA (EI Salon 
a Copland arr. Green 
FARMYARD FROLIC ......... Smetana-Grun 
HEY PRESTO! Wilson arr. Duncan 
astoral Dances”) ........... 
EACH INSTRUMENT BOOK 40¢ CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 1.00 Ce ee White 


SPECIMEN Bh CORNET BOOK AVAILABLE 
ise CONDUCTOR’S SCORES OF NEW 


MELODIE FEERIQUE..... Rey arr. Wal-Berg 
MINUET (No. 2 from ‘‘Three 


BAND PUBLICATIONS ON REQUEST Pastoral Dances”) .......0se008 Tomlinson 
MODEL RAILWAY. Williams 
MORAVIAN MEMORY ........ Smetana-Grun 
OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY..... Curzon 
PARIS INTERLUDE: White 
Latest PEACOCK PATROL ............ Barrington 
PICCADILLY SPREE .............. Watters 
V0 C AL RELE AS ES ee eee Curzon 
SERENADE TO YOUTH .............. Wood 
solos (75¢ each) SHOPRINGIDAY) 
—_ ” SLAVONIC LULLABY ......... Smetana-Grun 
AVE MARIA (Latin Text). Med. or High. . Head PEARL. = 
A VISION IN VELVET and TOMBOY. .Duncan 
PEACE COMES TO ME ...Medium. . .Murray 
albums for S. A(cambiata). B. 
FOUR SONGS—Seymour Barab........ 1.50 | 
OLD AMERICAN SONGS, SET II 
—Aaron Copland ................ 1.50 
WINTER WORDS—Benjamin Britten... .2.50 
NOW READY... 
a new brochure 
listing contents 
of all Vocal 
Albums 


BOOSEY 4 


45¢ per copy 


Catalogs in print 

BAND CHORUS PIANO 
INSTRUMENTAL (Solos and Ensembles). 
ORCHESTRA (Sale) * SYMPHONIC (Rental). 
VOCAL * SCORES (Full and Pocket Size). 
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contents: Angels We Have Heard on High; Christians, Awake, Salute the Happy Morn; O Thou 
Joyful Day; Away in a Manger; First Noél; God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen; Infant So Gentle; 
Coventry Carol; It Came Upon the Midnight Clear; Jolly Old St. Nicholas; Silent Night; Up on the 
House Top; O Holy Night; | Saw Three Ships; O Christmas Tree; Joy to the World; What Child Is 
This?; O Little Town of Bethlehem. 


Request our CHORAL PRESENTATION BROCHURE listing new titles, 
brief program notes and thematics. 


DEPARTMENT 321 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


P.O. Box 418 Lynbrook, L. 1, N. Y. 
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Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


| apne a few words about the nature and pur- 
pose of this department are in order in this, its 
initial appearance. We are using the term “music 
education” in its broad sense to include the various 
phases, areas and levels of music instruction and 
administration,—public schools, colleges and universities 
and private studios. We believe that many of the prob- 
lems and issues of music education,—especially the more 
basic ones,—are so interrelated and interdependent that 
mutual understanding and cooperation by all con- 
cerned are necessary for successful attack and solution 
of the problems and issues. We believe too that all of 
us who teach music or administer music programs have 
so many “interests” and “concerns” in common that 
sharing of ideas, techniques and unresolved problems 
can be professionally rewarding. 

We hope that this department, in a small way at 
least, may serve as a means of helping to bring about 
this understanding and cooperation and mutual shar- 


ing by music educators. And to this end we have asked 
and will continue to ask leading specialists in the 
various fields of music education to discuss relevant 
and timely problems and topics, and to present ideas 
and techniques that they have found effective. 

To keep matters on a practical and realistic basis, 
and to balance biases that will undoubtedly creep in, 
we invite comments, criticisms and suggestions from 
you, the readers of Music Journal. Are there particular 
problems or issues you would like to have discussed? 
Are there trouble spots that you would like advice on? 
The chances are that many of your fellow-teachers in 
the field are facing the same or similar problems and 
would be interested in discussions and suggestions con- 
cerning them. 


—J.M.W. 


MUSIC AND EDUCATION 
BRUNO EISNER 


(Visiting Professor of Piano, Indiana 
University, School of Music) 


UR epoch, it seems to me, is 

more “education minded” than 
any in the past. One reform follows 
another,—experiments without end! 
This is good, because experimenting 
always takes us 
forward. 

One factor that 
penetrated 
every education 
problem _remark- 
ably is the psycho- 
logical one, The 
teacher, regardless 
of whether he 
teaches children or adults, is faced 
prominently with the “psyche” of 
the student. In most cases this is 
good,—even necessary. The personal 
relationships of the student, his 
home conditions, the attitude of his 
parents and many other personal 
factors influence greatly his musical 
achievement. So, as soon as possible, 
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the responsible teacher will learn as 
much as possible about the personal 
“background” of his students. 

As head of the piano department 
of a large music school in New York, 
I gained considerable knowledge of 
the importancse of such factors. In 
all cases, home conditions pulled the 
ropes behind the scenes. 

A couple once came to me, un- 
happy about their eight-year-old 
boy because he had suddenly de- 
cided to discontinue practicing. They 
had forbidden him to go into the 
street and play with his friends. I 
advised them to let the boy alone 
for a whole week; to pay no atten- 
tion to him. The result was that his 
resistance softened. The boy’s love 
for music reawakened and, not being 
bossed around, he began to practice 
again of his own accord. 

A problem that needs more study 
is the effect of television, radio and 
“canned” music on the student’s 
work, Mechanical music is like a 
boomerang,—sometimes good, some- 
times less good. An example of the 
less good, I think, is that students 
today frequently begin to study 


a new piece by listening to a re- 
corded performance of a well-known 
artist instead of first getting their 
own conception and then compar- 
ing it with the “famous” one. This 
habit prevents the development of 
independence and often leads mere- 
ly to imitation. 

Another important question for 
the music teacher: How to excite the 
pupil’s curiosity? The average stu- 
dent does not ask enough. He is in- 
clined to take for granted what the 
teacher says, without question, It is 
astonishing that most pupils know 
so little about such an important 
tool for making music as musical 
terminology. Moderato, andantino, 
tempo rubato, cantabile, etc. are 
“terra incognita” to them. For this 
weakness the teacher must take the 
blame. He must make a greater ef- 
fort to open the minds of his pupils, 
to strengthen their gifts of observa- 
tion, to encourage their ability to 
think, to make them curious. 

In our time instrumental tech- 
nique has reached a higher point 
than ever before, and the ambition 
of most music students seems to be 
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to play as loud and fast as possible! 
This the teacher must resist. He 
should try to discourage this passion 
for making with unlimited technique 
limited music! He should help his 
students learn to use the instrument 
for making music instead of using 
music in order to play the instru- 
ment! 

It is strange that music education 
as a profession does not inspire the 
high esteem that it should,—that it 
deserves. In every college and uni- 
versity, students who are considered 
not “fit” for the concert stage are 
encouraged to register for “educa- 
tion.” The idea seems to be that 
“for such students education is good 
enough.” Even the “average,” the 
“second-rate” student enters the 
field of education with a feeling of 
resignation. How strange this is, 
when the future educator is so im- 
portant. He is the one who develops 
the nation’s cultural growth. He is 
the one who plants the seeds. He is 
the one who must know more and be 
more than the others. 

Do these thoughts reflect an ideal- 
istic point of view? Maybe. Yet I 
think such development is on the 
way. What it needs is a final push 
by those in the centers of education 
who set the policies. Then, perhaps, 
we will have a music life instead of 
what we have today,—a music mar- 


ket. 


INTRODUCING NEW 
MUSIC TO THE CHOIR 


HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


(Teachers College, Columbia University) 


HE initial rapport between the 
conductor and his choir mem- 
bers is most important if the year’s 
work is to reap valuable educational 
and musical results. The manner in 
which new music § 
is introduced to the 
group is a signifi- 
cant factor 4n¥ 
establishing har- 
monious relations. 
One way to in- 
sure a lack of en- 
thusiastic response 
to a new composi- 
tion is for the conductor to give a 
musicological discussion of the back- 
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ground of the composer and his rea- 
son for writing the number, Another 
deadening approach is to give a de- 
tailed desription of the form and 
analysis of the composition while 
pointing out the obvious marks of 
expression. A fatal handicap to es- 
tablishing enthusiasm and rapport 
is to rehearse the new music in 
separate parts throughout before 
trying to put it together. 

It is not necessary to sell a piece 
of music to a group. Let the music sell 
itself by revealing its beauties in per- 
formance. Analysis of music should 
contribute directly to the perfor- 
mance of music and should be intro- 
duced when it is needed to clear up 
a point of interpretation. Music that 
requires labored drill on parts be- 
fore it is sung as an ensemble should 
not be introduced to a group. Use 
music that can be presented in such 
a manner that the singers obtain a 
clear picture of the entire composi- 
tion. Such practice actually speeds 
up the learning of new music. 


Introducing a Number 


There is no one set way in which 
to introduce new music to a choir. 
Several different approaches should 
be tried and used. The conductor 
should always ask himself how he 
can introduce a number so as to give 
the singers a musical conception of 
the total composition in the shortest 
space of time, 

If the new music is a straight- 
forward composition, with few in- 
terpretive problems, the group can 
immediately attempt a reading of 
all the parts with the assistance of 
the piano on the parts, or the ac- 
companiment if it is not too com- 
plicated. After this initial reading, 
choral effects can be rehearsed and 
separate parts practiced where 
needed. 

If a composition is more compli- 
cated, then it may be necessary to 
sketch through certain phrases and 
sections of it before the group at- 
tempts to sing the entire number. In 
such instances, the conductor should 
be able to demonstrate the musical 
effects which the group should at- 
tempt to obtain on the first reading. 

He can follow a routine somewhat 
as follows, First of all, after receiving 
the pitch from the accompanist, he 
should demonstrate the tempo by 
singing the first phrase. Then the 


group may sing this phrase as the 
accompanist plays the parts. He 
should follow the same procedure in 
succeeding sections where the tempo 
and style change. If there is a dfficult 
rhythmic or contrapuntal section, 
it may be practiced until there is 
some degree of familiarity. In prac- 
ticing rhythmic and contrapuntal 
sections, an efficient procedure is 
for the group to read the rhythm of 
the words before attempting to sing 
the parts. The first step in reading 
music is the ability to read rhythmic 
patterns. Then a little attention to 
the climax and the ending of a 
composition will assure a satisfying 
close to the initial reading of the 
entire piece. After this preliminary 
practice of the beginning, the diffi- 
cult or unusual places and the end- 
ing, the choir is ready to attempt 
the reading of the entire composi- 
tion with the accompaniment, at the 
same time gaining an_ enjoyable 
musical conception of it. 

If the new piece of music is a 
light, graceful number that requires 
delicacy of phrasing, another ap- 
proach is simply to have the accom- 
panist play it with all of the expres- 
sion and nuance of a finished _per- 
formance. Of course, this approach 
implies the fact that the composition 
is written for a cappella singing and 
the accompaniment is just a dupli- 
cation of the voice parts or at least 
one that is not too elaborate and a 
close transcription of the voice parts. 
Needless to say, the accompanist 
should be a musical and artistic per- 
son and he should be warned in 
advance of what is expected of him. 
Many conductors have found this 
approach an efficient one in giving a 
group a musical conception of the 
interpretation of a new selection. It 
will speed up immeasurably the time 
necessary to perfect the number for 
performance. 

A new trend in introducing new 
music to choral groups is through 
the use of recordings, The author be- 
lieves so thoroughly in this approach 
that he is bringing out a new choral 
series with demonstration records 
for each book of the series. 

A few warnings should be heeded 
in using recordings to introduce new 
music. First of all, it is doubtful 
procedure to play a recording to in- 
troduce every new composition to a 
choral group. There is a tendency 
for both the conductor and singers 
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merely to imitate the performance 
on the recording, both tonally and 
musically. It may even jeopardize 
musical thinking and independence 
to some degree. No, it is often best 
to learn a number to some extent 
and then check with the recording 
for ideas and musical assistance. 

The suggestion above implies that 
the performance on the recordings 
must be superior in regard to tone, 
direction, phrasing and nuance, Nat- 
urally, the group is influenced by the 
quality of performance and the sing- 
ers should not have a poor model for 
study. If the conductor does not 
agree substantially with the musical 
interpretation of the performance, 
he should not use the recording. 

In conclusion let me repeat that 
the manner of introducing new 
music to a choir can be a key factor 
in “starting off on the right foot.” 
Conductors, know your music and 
the capabilities of your group. Then, 
continue to search for the most effi- 
cient procedures whereby the group 
can gain a musical conception of a 
new composition in the shortest 
time. As a result, each rehearsal will 
be a more joyous occasion. >>> 


THE BAND 
IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


LEE CHRISMAN 


(School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Boston University) 


HE band, as a medium of 
musical expression, needs a 
re-examination concerning its func- 
tion, organization and contribution. 
As an integral part of the schools’ 
musical offerings, if 
the band is likewise Fai 
in need of critical 
review. There are 
few schools of our 
day that do not 
have a group of 
students, all 
“armed” with in- 
struments, labeled 
“the school band.” It is therefore 
appropriate, I feel, at the beginning 
of another school year, that we seek 
to improve our concepts of the band 
and its potential, 
The band’s function may _ be 
grouped in three general categories: 
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on the football field, in street parades 
and in the concert hall. Each cate- 
gory places unique demands upon 
this organization, but, by the same 
token, the band must function first 
and foremost as a musical organiza- 
tion. The versatility of the band has 
created many of its most serious 
problems, and hence its function has 
many times been a singular develop- 
ment. If the band of a school per- 
forms only as a marching unit, the 
total experiences of its membership 
are much too limited to be consid- 
ered a bona fide part of the music 
education program. If, on the other 
hand, a band should perform only 
as a concert organization, its very 
versatility is not being utilized and 
it is not functioning for its maxi- 
mum contribution. Here, indeed, is 
the dichotomy which demands reso- 
lution. 


Band Philosophy 


Should the band be representative 
of our current philosophy of music 
education, it can be the number-one 
liaison between the school and the 
public. The statement has often been 
made that the band is performing 
for a greater audience in one parade 
or at one football game than it 
would in twenty or more concerts. 
Unfortunately, the efforts of the 
band have been dissipated to the 
extent that many of its perfor- 
mances are for sheer entertainment. 


- In the production of this entertain- 


ment, the process employed is not 
characteristic of either music or edu- 
cation. More simply stated, we need 
only to ask the question, “Is the 
band a ‘ballyhoo’ organization or a 
musical organization?” 

The musical achievement of the 
band is dependent upon three pri- 
mary factors: (1) adequate sched- 
ule, (2) adequate equipment and 
(3) adequate literature. It is an abso- 
lute necessity that the rehearsal 
schedule of a musical organization 
match its performance schedule. 
Good teaching requires careful 
budgeting of time, and when the 
rehearsals are well organized in ad- 
vance and efficiently operated, the 
performance should be the normal 
outgrowth of this allotted period of 
time. This problem must be satis- 
factorily solved by each school in- 
dividually. It is to be recommended, 
however, that rehearsals be scheduled 


daily in order that the music pro- 
gram may establish and maintain 
continuity. 

Equipment for the school band is 
determined primarily by its instru- 
mentation. The balance of a group 
results from the director’s concept 
of a “band sound.” The acquistion 
of his “band sound” will be achieved 
by the school’s ability to supply the 
instruments which are essential for 
a complete instrumentation, In gen- 
eralizing on this problem, we find 
that the time has not yet arrived 
when we can say what the charac- 
teristic instrumentation of the 
American Band truly is. This prob- 
lem has also been magnified by the 
fact that the instrumentation of the 
marching band has become unique, 
and since this differs from the gen- 
eral concept of balance for a concert 
band, there are few schools that can 
afford a double set of instruments. 
The specific instruments involved 
in this consideration are piccolos and 
flutes, altos and French horns, Sousa- 
phones and tubas, field drums and 
snare drums, Scotch drums and bass 
drums, and the oboe, bassoon, alto 
and bass clarinets, The latter are 
vital to the concert band, but be- 
cause they are generally not utilized 
in the marching band, they are fre- 
quently not a part of the school- 
owned equipment. 

The band’s literature is very close- 
ly allied to its instrumentation, since 
it is through its literature that the 
medium gains expression. Because 
of the wide variations in concept of 
the band, its balance of instruments, 
numerous composers, both past and 
present, have failed to write for this 
combination. Many people have ac- 
cused the band of parasitically using 
orchestral transcriptions as the pri- 
mary source of its literature. At this 
point, we should neither condemn 
nor condone this practice, but in- 
stead concern ourselves with the 
choice of literature which will best 
serve the goal of a music education 
program. If our direction is toward 
this end, the calibre of the literature, 
as well as its sources and adaptibility, 
will continually improve in both 
quantity and quality. 

Music education is concerned 
with the providing of musical ex- 
periences for boys and girls, and in 
this responsibility the band, when 
properly guided, can be a vital force. 
No program of music education can 
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be complete without a band, and 
therefore the challenge of the 
day becomes that of utilizing this 
medium of musical expression as a 
genuine contribution to the musical 
culture of our country. >>> 


WHAT MAKES A 
PROFESSIONAL SINGER? 


VICTOR A. FIELDS, Ph.D. 


(Professor of Voice and Diction, College of 
the City of New York) 


penn year a new crop of gifted 
young students appears on the 
musical scene. Each one is imbued 
with the ambition to become a pro- 
fessional singer. With the buoyant 
optimism of youth | ! 
most beginners are | | 
resolved that a- 
few months of in- 
tensive training 
under the right. 
teacher should turn | 
them into finished | 
artists, Nothing is 
further from the 
truth, as it happens. 

The way of the singer is long, diffi- 
cult and beset with many pitfalls. 
The career of an artist is really a 
life’s endeavor. Unless a young vocal 
student is willing to make many sacri- 
fices, including the good times, social 
parties and pleasures that most 
young people crave, he will not 
achieve success as a_ professional 
singer. 

I know of no profession which re- 
quires as much diligent study and 
constant application as singing. The 
entire program must be so carefully 
planned as to detail and execution. 
The self-discipline, the obedience to 
instruction and perseverance that 
the singing profession demands will 
test the mettle of the staunchest neo- 
phyte. On the other hand, there are 
many rewards. I know of no career 
which gives as much intense inner 
satisfaction and lasting happiness as 
singing and which pays such rich 
dividends, tangible and intangible, 
throughout life. The preparation of 
the singer, however,is many-sided., 

The first requirement is patience. 
It takes years of study, five, six or 
more, before you can hope to attain 
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the stature of a money-earning ar- 
tist in the singing world, There are 
many beginners, but few who finish 
the job. 

Next, you must have health, phys- 
ique and stamina, The study of sing- 
ing itself will tend to build physical 
health but you must start with a 
good foundation, free from chronic 
ailments. Moderate eating and liv- 
ing habits and a love of outdoor 
exercise are the stabilizers of health 
and growth. 

Next, a singing career calls for in- 
telligence. ‘This includes emotional 
stability, an alert mind, the ability 
to concentrate, the capacity for 
learning, including languages, and 
a deep interest in aesthetic and cul- 
tural things. 

Then there is musical knowledge. 
It takes years to master the language 
of music, to learn to read complex 
notation at sight and to interpret 
every nuance of a printed score vo- 
cally. You will also find it helpful to 
study music history and symphonic, 
vocal, operatic and choral literature 
to provide fertile cultural soil for 
artistic growth and creative expres- 
sion. 

For the same reason general edu- 
cation is important to a singer. In- 
telligence always hungers for learn- 
ing. Ignorance breeds boredom and 
fosters the selfishness, jealousy, nar- 
rowmindedness and petty malice 
that so often corrupt the career of 
an artist. You will wish to develop 
your knowledge of the world of 
science and art around you and study 
English literature, foreign languages, 
philosophy and psychology, especial- 
ly if you are preparing a background 
for possible future teaching. 

Training the vocal instrument is 
next considered, Besides building an 
extensive and varied vocal repertoire 
you must acquire strength, endur- 
ance, flexibility, agility and musical 
control of your vocal organs. A regi- 
men of carefully graded technical 
exercises may be called for to correct 
bad vocal habits and build good 
ones. It is not like mastering any 
other musical instrument. The singer 
is both performer and instrument 
combined and he must build his in- 
strument while he is learning to use 
it. 

Most of all, the singer must de- 
velop an independent musical ear. 
Ear-training is really a deep-rooted 
mental process. It isn’t just a matter 


of working at a piano daily and 
pounding scales and other song pat- 
ters into your ears while you prac- 
tice vocalizing them. You must learn 
to think musically, to practice men- 
tally, to visualize tone, to develop a 
fine sense of pitch and rhythm with- 
out the aid of the piano. A good 
singer can think through an entire 
vocal composition, without utter- 
ing a sound, At any point he should 
be able to sing out the note he is 
thinking, with exact correspondence 
to the pitch, rhythm and dynamics 
printed on the musical score. At the 
same time he must be able to hear 
his instrumental accompaniments. 
mentally without the necessity of re- 
peating them, note by note, on the 
piano. To build a dependency upon 
the piano as an inseparable pitch 
guide is to starve out gradually your 
innate sense of pitch until you be- 
come incapable of thinking your own 
tones. 


Ear Training 


You can sing only as good a tone 
as you can think. Learn to sing fear- 
lessly at sight, either silently or 
aloud, going through an entire vocal 
composition in perfect rhythm and 
pitch without any instrumental ac- 
companiment. When you can do 
this, you have acquired the hallmark 
of an accomplished vocalist. All too 
often this aspect of vocal training is 
neglected to the ultimate detriment 
of a professional singing career. A 
singer need not be born with perfect 
pitch but he must have acquired the 
ability to carry pitch and other nota- 
tional values in his mind without 
external or artificial aid. It may take 
months and even years of patient 
practice to develop the infallibility 
of the inner aural musical sense. This 
is called ear-training, 

Finally, a professional singer must 
develop sight-reading skill on the 
piano keyboard. Keyboard study will 
enhance your ability to imagine and 
express the fullness of a musical 
score by instrumental means. So also 
will attendance at concerts and much 
listening experience build and 
strengthen your awareness of the 
fullness of musical expression. 

I could go on for pages, describing 
some of the more exacting require- 
ments of the singer’s art. But if you 
can provide all these first requisites 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The brightest star on the accordion horizon “hitches” his 
talent to another star—SETTIMIO SOPRANI. Dick Contino echoes the 
world-wide recognition of SETTIMIO SOPRANI accordions 

as superior instruments ... built to withstand the rigorous treatment 
and to meet the tonal demands of a busy and exacting artist. 
Available soon, too, the new Settimio Soprani DICK CONTINO MODELS. 


BELL ACCORDION CORP. 1i5 E. 23rd Street » New York 


Exclusive Distributors: Settimio Soprani - American Bell . Cellini Products 
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Opera In English 


De Banfield, R.— LORD BYRON’S LOVE LETTER 
(Libretto by Tennessee Williams) 
Dello Joio, N.— THE RUBY 
(Libretto by William Mass) 
— THE TRIAL AT ROUEN (in preparation) 
Giannini, V.— BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 
(Libretto by Robert A. Simon) 
Vocal Score $4.00 $.50 
— THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
(Libretto by V. Giannini & D. Fee) 


Menotti, G. C.— THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF 
Vocal Score $5.00 $.50 


New English Crandlations 


Menotti, G. C.— AMELIA GOES TO THE BALL 
(English Translation by George Mead) 
Vocal Score $5.00 $.50 
Montemezzi, L‘'AMORE DEI TRE RE 
(The Love of the Three Kings) 
_ (English Version by Chester Kallman) 
Moussorgsky, M.— BORIS GODOUNOV 
(English Version by E. Agate) 

Vocal Score $12.00 $.75 
Pergolesi, G. B.— LA SERVA PADRONA (The Maid-Mistress) 
(English Translation by Joseph Furgivele) 

Vocal Score 
Puccini, G.— LA BOHEME 
(English Version by Howard Dietz) 
Vocal Score $5.00 $.75 
— GIANNI SCHICCHI 
(Metropolitan Opera Version) 
— MADAME BUTTERFLY 
(English Translation by Ruth and Thomas Martin) 
Vocal Score (in preparation) $10.00 Libretto ............ $.60 
— IL TABARRO (The Cloak) 
(English Translation by Joseph Machlis) 


Vocal Score (im preparation) ccc $5.00 
— TOSCA 


(English Translation by Joseph Machlis) 
Vocal Score (in preparation) Libretto (in preparation) 
Tosatti, V.— UNA PARTITA A PUGNI (The Fistfight) 
(English Translation by Chester Kallman) 
$.50 


Verdi, G. — FALSTAFF 
(English Version by Chester Kaliman) 


G. RICORDI & CO. NEW YORK 


CARRIE JACOBS-BOND: 
“ROADS OF MELODY” 
(Continued from page 28) 


animals, and she refused to be parted 
from them.) There she was with her 
dogs, baby leopard, cat and many 
birds.” When “Madame herself came 
in, it was like an entrance on a stage. 
All the animals showed their joy, 
and the parrot said ‘Hello’. I guess 
he said ‘Hello’. Whatever he said 
was in French, but it was a greeting. 
After she had patted the dogs and 
said a word to every one, we sat 
down for a little chat.” 

The American actress, Margaret 
Anglin, became Mrs. Bond’s close 
friend after an introduction by 
Chauncey Olcott. She met Joel 
Chandler Harris (“Uncle Remus’) 
at the White House, where she per- 
formed for President ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt. Another literary friend 
was Paul Lawrence Dunbar, whose 
poem, Poor Little Lamb, she set to 
music, 


Helpful Musician 


Perhaps the most helpful musician 
in Mrs. Bond’s life was the great 
American baritone, David Bispham. 
He sang no less than fifteen of her 
songs on a single program in Chi- 
cago, with the composer at the 
piano. In spite of the dire predic- 
tions of Bispham’s manager, the con- 
cert was such a success that Mrs. 
Bond had to sing and play an encore 
herself. 

“David Bispham never failed to be 
a loyal friend. He sang “The End of 
of a Perfect Day’ the first time it was 
ever sung by anyone but me, and 
I always went to him with all my 
new things and he would encourage 
me. He was always interested in 
everything I wrote and made but 
one little criticism that I recall. He 
said he thought there should be a 
little more interlude between the 
two verses of ‘A Perfect Day’,—some- 
thing I improvised in his presence 
then and there, and he approved of 
it. Of course David Bispham was just 
such a friend to hundreds of others. 
He always had time to do kind 
things and to help struggling peo- 
ple.” 

A closing quotation is from Elbert 
Hubbard’s review of one of Mrs. 
Bond’s recitals in The Philistine. 
The Roycrofters’ Elbertus”, in 
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his characteristic style, paid her this 
tribute: “Art, at least, is a matter of 
heart, not head; and this fact was 
brought home to me strongly a few 
weeks ago on hearing Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond. Here is a woman who writes 
poems, sets them to music and sings 
them in a manner that reveals the 
very acme of art. Her performance 
is all so gentle, spontaneous and un- 
affected that you think you could 
do the same yourself,—simple, pat- 
tering little child-songs, set to tunes 
that sing themselves. But in some 
way they search out the corners of 
your soul, and make you think of 
the robin that used to sing at sunset, 
calling to his lost mate, from the top 
of a tall poplar in the days of long 
ago.” 


(Quotations from THE ROADS 
OF MELODY by permission of the 
copyright owners.) 


PIANO TEACHING 
(Continued from page 23) 


is encouraging. But we cannot rest 
on our laurels yet. A few years ago 
the Jenkins Music Company of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, made a child 
population study, The area surveyed 
included parts of Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma, with a total 
population of over six million. The 
number of children between the ages 
of five and nine in this area was 
536,000. 

Now for the bombshell! In this age 
group, when most children should 
begin to study music, only five per 
cent were taking music lessons. If this 
is true throughout the United States, 
as it probably is, for this section is as 
progressive as any other, there are 
today approximately fourteen million 
children between five and nine, of 
which more than thirteen million are 
not taking music lessons. No one 
would seriously affirm that only five 
per cent of the children in this age 
group have any musical talent. I 
firmly believe that among thirteen 
million children are many potential 
composers, performers and teachers. 
If given the opportunity to study, 
they will help to keep the United 
States on the musical map. This is 
today’s challenge to music teachers, 
public schools, publishers, composers 
and music dealers. >>> 
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TOP SHOW BANDS need and use the 


CHAPPELL GROUP 
LIBRARY 


New Quickstep Arrangements each with Band Show 
By J. Maynard Wettlaufer 


ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE 
(Heart And Arrow) . . . Kern Schoenfeld 


ANOTHER OP’NIN’, ANOTHER SHOW 
(Stage And Curtain) . . . Porter-Yoder 
BECAUSE 
(Church) . . . D’Hardelot-Schoenfeld 


FRIENDSHIP 
(Drill) . . . Porter-Yoder 


HERE’S THE BAND 
Cable 


HOW HIGH THE MOON 
(Moon With Face) . . . Lewis-Yoder 


| LOVE PARIS 
(Eiffel Tower) . . . Porter-Yoder 


IT’S A GRAND NIGHT FOR SINGING 
(Star) . . . Rodgers-Schoenfeld 
OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’ 
(Sun On Horizon) . . . Rodgers-Schoenfeld 
PEOPLE WILL SAY WE’RE IN LOVE 
(Drill) . . . Rodgers-Schoenfeld 
SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
(Cigarette And Smoke) . . . Kern-Schoenfeld 


CHERRY PINK AND APPLE BLOSSOM WHITE 
(Trees Intertwined) . . . Loviguy-Yoder 


WALKIN’ MY BABY BACK HOME 
(Stick Man) . . . Ahlert-Turk-Leidzen 


YOU’RE THE CREAM IN MY COFFEE 
(Coffee Cup) . . . DeSylva-Brown-Henderson-Leidzen 


Each of the above at 1.50 


Important CHAPPELL GROUP News Release 


Here’s what the New York newspapers had to say about 
ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT'S transcription of 


“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 
as performed by the Goldman Band 


. . . “This new version is effectively scored and displays the band’s 
resources to considerable advantage.”, . . N. Y. Times 


. . . “The music was deftly and sonorously scored giving an impres- 
sion both of spirit and dignity.”. . . N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Price 1.50 


Gershwin Publ. Corp. 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


Buxton Hill Music Corp. Chappell & Co. Inc. DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. 
Williamson Music, Inc. 


RKO BUILDING ¢ ROCKEFELLER CENTER © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


T. B, Harms Company 
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School Music Then and Now 


E can all remember our ele- 

mentary school days when we 
were exposed to art, music, arith- 
metic, reading, writing, geography, 
history, English, etc., all taught by 
the class-room teacher! She was a 
wonder, She could do all things, we 
thought, even though she might not 
be able to draw a straight line with 
a ruler, sing a melody on pitch, or 
write so we could read it. 

Once in a great while there were 
special days when the art supervisor 
was coming to visit, She would take 
some time to show us how well she 
could paint and try to help us do as 
she did. Likewise, there were special 
occasions when a music supervisor 
visited us. It was a great day, for she 
had a pretty voice and we liked to 
hear her sing. She tried to help us 
to sing, also, but our singing sounded 
nothing like hers. 

Both of these teachers were very 
wonderful people in our eyes. The 
class-room teacher would remind us 
for weeks, whenever we had art or 
music, of the things Miss Jones and 
Miss Smith had told us. They were 
the authorities. ‘““Didn’t we want to 
sing like Miss Smith?” Well, some of 
us did, but not very many. Most of 
the boys thought it was “sissy” to sing, 
especially Miss Smith’s way! This 
was our chance to make faces at the 
girls while they tried to imitate Miss 
Smith, My father could sing, though, 
and I liked to listen to him, so I 
tried to sing as he did. 

Our eighth-grade teacher was a 
man. He couldn’t sing at all. He used 
to whistle the tunes we were to learn, 
and he did it pretty well. We thought 


Edward F. Byerly is Director of the De- 
partment of Music at the University of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. These lively recol- 
lections are part of a term paper presented 
at Columbia University Teachers College. 
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this was fine. He would beat time 
with his pitch-pipe on the edge of 
his desk while he whistled. We sang 
rather well for him, not because we 
were inspired; we were afraid not to! 
This was our musical experience in 
the grades. 

Now we were in Junior High 
School, the first one in the city, and 
brand new! We were to have one 
year here before going to the Senior 
High School. Our new music-teacher 
said she was going to start an or- 
chestra. Anyone who could play an 
instrument was to stay after school. 
We were thrilled with the idea of 
playing in an orchestra, but were we 
good enough? .. . Eventually we 
had our orchestra, and it wasn’t bad 
at all. We played for assemblies and 
special programs, and at Christmas 
we accompanied the members of the 
student body in the singing of the 
familiar Christmas carols. This was 
one of our biggest thrills. 

When we got to High School, there 
was already an orchestra, There were 
“try-outs” held one day in the music 
room, and we were all scared to 
death. Most of us “made it.” Those 
who did not were told they would 
have to take more lessons and study 
longer until they could play as well 
as the rest. We had a good High 
School orchestra, too. We rehearsed 
every Monday night in the High 
School auditorium. 

We appeared at plays and at vari- 
ous civic clubs. Once a year we gave a 
concert so our parents and friends 


could come and hear us play. How- 
ever, most of the High School stu- 
dents did not know there was a High 
School orchestra. Nothing was ever 
mentioned in our regular chapel ex- 
ercises about the existence of such 
an organization. There was no glee 
club or mixed chorus. We did have a 
so-called music club that met once a 
month, when some faculty member 
could be talked into acting as spon- 
sor. There was no formal music- 
teacher, 

The orchestra director had the or- 
chestra at the local theatre and di- 
rected our orchestra as a part-time 
position. Sometimes he appeared for 
rehearsals and sometimes he was busy 
“playing a job.” The most amazing 
thing of all was that the orchestra 
continued to flourish, The music we 
played! Overtures no one ever heard 
of before or since, and selections from 
operas that had never been per- 
formed! Once in a while the director 
would “give us a break” and permit 
us to play the Merry Widow, but 
that seemed to happen only when he 
was getting no results from the other 
selections and there was time to kill. 
There was no band. The orchestra 
took up enough of the time of the 
few students who played in it, and 
it was not good to have too many 
“extras.” 

Those who were selected to play 
in the orchestra were considered a 
special group, not “regular fellows.” 
We did not have much chance to play 
ball after school because we fre- 
quently had special rehearsals to pre- 
pare for some imminent event, or we 
had to take a lesson down town at 
the private teacher’s studio, The pri- 
vate teacher did not think much of 
the ideas of the High School director 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Music Lover 


of Monticello 


ALFRED K. ALLAN 


O* a cool spring evening in 1760 
Thomas Jefferson, then only 
seventeen, was traveling along a road 
through Hanover County, Virginia, 
en route to the College of William 
and Mary at Williamsburg. Exhaus- 
tion and hunger prompted him to 
stop at a home where he was wel- 
comed and made comfortable. 

“I see you have a fiddle,” his host 
said after they had feasted and then 
made themselves at ease in the spa- 
cious living-room. “Can you play an 
Irish jig?” 

Young Tom removed his fiddle 
from its case and commenced to play. 
The bow danced across the strings, 
filling the room with sound of lively 
Irish music. His host, sparked by the 
tune, jumped to his feet and flung 
himself into a quick-paced Irish jig. 
The host was Patrick Henry, and 
this scene was the beginning of a 
lasting and nationally important 
friendship. 

At the age of fifteen Thomas Jef- 
ferson was a proficient violinist. Often 
the lanky, red-headed, freckle-faced 
youngster would be observed practic- 
ing diligently on his treasured fiddle. 
We know of Jefferson, the great 
American patriot, the third President 
of the United States. But how many 
of us know of his fascinating life as 
a music-lover? 

After Jefferson had enrolled in col- 
lege he wasted no time in ferreting 
out other music-lovers in the com- 
munity, Through the influence of 
two genial professors, Jefferson was 


The author, Alfred K. Allan, is a regular 
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introduced to Francis Fauquier, gov- 
ernor of the colony and an accom- 
plished musician, who soon took a 
fancy to this eager, young music- 
lover. 

Governor Fauquier sponsored 
weekly concerts at his luxurious 
home. Here, with three other ama- 
teur musicians, Jefferson played, to 
the delight of the Governor’s many 
friends, at the weekly musicales. 


Lawyer-Musician 


Following his graduation from 
William and Mary, Jefferson immedi- 
ately embarked on a law practice. At 
the age of twenty-four he was im- 
mersed in the multitudinous activi- 
ties of a budding lawyer, yet he still 
managed to find time for his music. 
Whenever he could he attended con- 
certs, and he even bought a new 


. and better violin, Most important, 


he set himself a rigid schedule of 
three hours a day violin practice. 
For the next twelve years he adhered 
strictly to this plan. 

In 1771 Jefferson moved to Monti- 
cello, and once settled there he met 
and immediately fell in love with a 
local belle. His marriage to Martha 
Skelton was one of the community's 
most unusual romances, a love story 
beautifully set to music. 

Slender, auburn-haired, Martha 
Skelton was sought by many of the 
local bachelors. She was adept at 
playing the harpsichord,. and Jeffer- 
son wisely exploited this mutual love 
of music. It provided him with an 
excellent advantage over her other 
suitors. There is little doubt that mu- 


Thomas Jefferson 
(From the archives of Broadcast Music, Inc.) 


sic brought them closer together and 
helped to make Jefferson the winner 
in the spirited competition for 
Martha’s love. They were married on 
New Year’s Day, 1772. 

Jefferson soon after built a com- 
fortable home for his bride, a two- 
story brick house overlooking the 
majestic Blue Ridge mountains. So 
that his home and his marriage 
would always be filled with music, 
Jefferson imported from London an 
exquisitely designed piano which he 
presented to his wife. 

“Music is the favorite passion of 
my soul,” Jefferson wrote in 1778. He 
was then formulating plans for bring- 
ing Italian craftsmen to America in 
the hope that their expert musical 
ability would provide him with a 
permanent orchestra and a depend- 
able source of music for his home. 
But those lofty ideas were never 
realized. 


Lost Happiness 


In 1782, Jefferson’s blissful ten 
years of marriage suddenly ended 
with the untimely death of his wife. 
The beautiful home, the huge piano 
standing silently in the living-room— 
all became a lonely, terrifying symbol 
for Jefferson of his lost happiness. 
Later, through his three daughters, 
he was able to find consolation and a 
renewed will to live He educated the 
girls well, making sure that music 
would be an important part of their 
development. When his daughter 
Martha was attending a Philadelphia 
school some years later, Jefferson in- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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You will want to hear: 
“SERIE CANAL” 


a new symphonic setting of a tradi- 
tional American folk tune, arranged 
for high school band by Maurice 
Whitney. 


Full Band $5.00 Cond. Se. ..... $1.25 
$7.50 Ex, Parts ...... 50 


Theodore Presser Co, 


“ERIE CANAL” is just one of many new Presser publications 
for band and instrument to please band directors and students. 


Also new are four C. Paul Herfurth arrangements of Sousa. 
For Class B marching bands: “LIBERTY BELL”, “EL CAPI- 
TAN”, “MANHATTAN BEACH” and “KING COTTON”. 


The PRESSER INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY features 3 works for 
intermediate players. “TWELVE PROGRAM SOLOS FOR TRUM- 
PET” (for the more advanced player), “NINE PROGRAM SOLOS 
FOR TROMBONE”, and “ROMANY CAPRICE” (a lilting gypsy 
tune arranged for flute, violin or clarinet—and piano) are 


all ideal supplementary teaching or concert material, 


Write to us here at Bryn Mawr for information and 
conductor's score of the band numbers that interest you. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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CHORAL SINGING 
(Continued from page 19) 


of real talent. The school people, 
on the other hand, cling to their 
technique-ridden traditions, but 
yearn for the day when they can 
hang SRO signs outside their concert 
halls without sandbagging parents 
and alumni. 

I think “sell” is the ability of a 
singer to project the meaning of a 
song in proper character and mood. 
That’s simple, isn’t it? ‘““Too simple”, 
you say. Let’s analyze it. Bing Cros- 
by, although he may not have a 
world-shaking voice, entertains, in- 
spires, brings pleasure to millions of 
people. You may not admire him as 
a singer but you cannot help but 
marvel at the ability he has to hold 
audiences through the years. Those 
in the trade say it is because he 
“sells” a song better than anyone 
else. If you study his work I think 
you can see that such “sell” fits my 
definition. Although Crosby appears 
as “Bing” to the audience, because 
of inherent personal style and qual- 
ity, he actually takes on a different 
character for every song. In that 
character he sings the lyrics with 
great attention to the mood and to 
the real or imaginary receiver of the 
message. While hearing Bing sing a 
love song the listener forgets com- 
pletely that this is a man with grown 
children, and is actually enter- 
tained by the character represented, 
not by the artist himself. He gets 
his pleasure unconsciously by asso- 
ciating himself with the song either 
as singer or receiver of that personal 
message. 


Sings in Character 


John Charles Thomas has his own 
personality and it is a pleasant one. 
When he sings an aria, however, he 
is Mephistopheles, or ‘Tonio, or what 
have you. If you are thrilled by his 
performance, you don’t remember 
how the notes sounded. While he 
sang his song, his personality was 
completely submerged. You enjoyed 
the song because he re-created a slice 
of life, musically life with the extra 
trappings of melody, but life, never- 
theless, that frightened or saddened 
or moved you, 

I can hear a singer say, “What the 
man describes is artistry. It isn’t 
something you learn from a_ book, 
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and certainly not from a magazine 
article.” Instead of hiding behind a 
word, take a moment and look at the 
problem logically. Any song or 
choral composition worth its salt is 
a message from someone to someone. 
It has a certain mood and there is a 
certain reason why the character who 
is singing wants to get his message to 
the intended receiver. ‘The character 
of the singer, the mood or the re- 
ceiver may change several times in 
any given song, but for each phrase 
or sentence there are always four 
questions for which you must have 
answers: Who am I as the singer? 
To whom am I singing? Why am I 
singing this message? What mood am 
I in? 


Imagination Helps 


Without answers to all of these 
questions for every individual phrase 
in the song, you are completely in- 
capable of “selling” according to our 
definition. If your group is aware 
of all such answers, you have taken 
the first step toward a different kind 
of singing, a professional approach. 
Let’s take an example. In the spirit- 
ual Let My People Go every chorus 
member must play the part of God 
as he sings: “Go down Moses, way 
down in Egypt’s land. Tell old 
Pharaoh, ‘Let my people go’!” He 
must use every bit of his conscious 
attention and imagination to play 
this part. He must not only assume 
the character of God, but must con- 
centrate on the person to whom he 
is speaking,—in this case, Moses. He 
must be sure that his mood is one of 
sternness tempered with love. He 
must be aware of the fact that as God 
he is motivated to speak by anxiety 
over the condition of the Israelites. 
When a chorus member sings “When 
Israel was in Egypt’s land,” he must 
realize that he takes on a new char- 
acter,—that of a colored preacher tell- 
ing a great story. The delivery is more 
matter-of-fact, but nevertheless his 
motive is to interest the “flock” and 
therefore he himself must be in- 
terested in the story. When the 
singer comes to the quote “ “Thus 
saith the Lord’, bold Moses said,” he 
must again change character and for 
four words become Moses. 

To explain any song, line by line, 
in the light of the four questions 
necessary to proper interpretation 
makes the problem seem over-compli- 
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(QUARTO SIZE) 
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Composed by FERDE GROFE 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 
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FAN-FA-RADES 
For Band 


(QUICK STEP SIZE) 
Fanfares featured in the 20th Century-Fox 
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(OCTAVO SIZE) 


Composed by FRANK CORDELL 
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cated. Fortunately, God has given all 
of us an imagination. Although we 
may stifle this power somewhat after 
we leave childhood, “role-taking,” as 
the psychologists may call it, is a 
very normal part of everyday life. 
When we learn to “sell” while sing- 
ing, we simply harness the natural 
power of role-taking. The imagina- 
tion is trained to take over the bodily 
function of singing. We sing sense 
to someone rather than concentrat- 
ing on the techniques of making 
tunes, tones or harmonies. Tech- 
niques take their rightful place as a 
means to an end rather than an end 
in themselves. If we can train our 
groups so that the techniques are 
automatic, and so that the singers’ 
minds are free and the imaginations 
are trained to play the roles while 
singing, then, and then only, will our 
work take on a professional sound 
or “sell”. 


Another Person 


The most erroneous idea held by 
amateurs is that one sells a song to 
an audience, Actually the term has 
nothing to do with salesmanship in 
the usual sense. The only time a 
singer with “sell” considers an audi- 
ence as the receiver of his song is in 
the rendition of a story-type lyric. 
Such songs are quite rare. In all 
other songs the audience is treated 
only as a bystander. A singer with 
real “sell” is not the supreme egoist 
but rather the humblest of servants. 
He must bury his own personality 
and merely lend his voice to the 
audience as a means of portraying 
another person. If the audience is 
aware of the singer as himself, then 
the singer is a failure. 

You may think that your chorus 
can’t “sell” because the material you 
use is not appropriate for such pre- 
sentation, Any number, if it is a 
legitimate vocal selection, demands 
“sell”, A Vittoria Motet or a Bach 
Chorale, a Handel Aria or a Gret- 
chaninoff Anthem,—any or all can be 
analyzed according to our four ques- 
tions. All can gain by the use of im- 
agination. It may take more imagina- 
tion to interpret such works prop- 
erly, but if they are great works 
there is more in them than there is 
in musical comedy selections and 
therefore the results should be more 
stirring. One of the great sins of 
school choral music today is the pre- 
dominant use of sacred music with- 


out any understanding of content. 
Youngsters are mouthing the wisdom 
of the ages, set to some of the most 
magnificent music of all time. Their 
mechanical presentation of these 
works is nothing short of sacrilegi- 
ous. To teach these works as mere 
vocal exercises is a sin against God 
and man. 

You may think that you can’t in- 
clude “sell” in the vocal curriculum 
because there isn’t time. You can’t 
really justify what you are doing as 
music unless you do include “sell’’, 
so I suggest that you take time. 
Teach simple things and do them 
with “sell”. Increased interest on the 
part of audience and singer will cer- 
tainly justify the switch. 

“Good choral music depends on 
balance, blend, good attacks and re- 
leases, fine intonation and _ tone. 
These must be my primary concern 
and I must use all of the tricks my 
professors used to get these things.” 
I can hear you defend your position 
to the last with these words. I don’t 
argue that those are not commend- 
able aims, but try to think of the 
techniques as means to an end, not 
as an end in themselves. >>> 


The noise musicians make while 
they are tuning their instruments is 
nothing pleasant to hear, yet it is a 
cause why the music is sweeter after- 
wards.—Francis Bacon. 


COMPOSERS’ NAMES 


Maryla Friedlaender, a New York 
musical scholar, has made a specialty 
of tracing the origins of the names 
of famous composers and reveals 
some startling discoveries. According 
to her researches, the Flemish name 
of Ludwig van Beethoven is literally 
“Louis of the Beet-court” (German 
“Hof”), referring to the common 
practice of raising beets on small 
plots of ground, “Brahms” is a cor- 
ruption of the Biblically influenced 
“Abrahams”, according to Miss 
Friedlaender, while “Chopin” cor- 
responds to the German “Schop- 
pen”, found also in the name of the 
philosopher A, Schopenhauer and 
meaning a tankard or liquid meas- 
ure. Incidentally, our correspon- 
dent’s own name means “peaceful 
lands”, which may have something 
to do with the influence of music in 
general. 
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School Music 
HANDBOOK 


By PETER W. DYKEMA 
and HANNAH M. CUNDIFF 


The complete textbook and 
source book on music education 
methods and philosophy . . . 692 
pages .. . More than 200 photo- 
graphs . . . Charts, tests, ex- 
amples, programs, and courses 
of study from all parts of the 
country. $5.00 


Send for copy on approval. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


285 Co-umesus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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THINGS I DIDN'T KNOW 


IpaA M. PARDUE 


ECAUSE the crude organs built 
a thousand years ago were 
mouth blown, and had balky slides 
and levers instead of keys, playing 
them required teamwork. For in- 
stance, Winchester Cathedral’s tenth 
century organ took the combined ef- 
forts of 70 men,some blowing and 
others beating, to play. 
> 
During China’s T’ang dynasty, im- 
perial court orchestras were composed 
of between five and seven hundred 


instruments. 
> 


Under old Moslem law, a musi- 
cian was so low in the social scale 
that he could not testify in a court 


of law. 
> 


The Sarabande, the Spanish dance 
outlawed in 16th century Spain be- 
cause of its wild and immoral na- 
ture, was originally part of the state- 
ly, dignified church rituals. 

> 

The ancient Egyptians played 
giant harps taller than a man. 

> 

In the early Christian church, 
music in itself was considered evil. 
Allowed only as background for the 
text of the service, parishioners were 
warned that listening to the music, 
instead of the words, was sinful. All 
music was once considered a sin, in 
ancient Baghdad. 

> 

Old China had special, giant 
trumpets, useful in scaring bad de- 
mons away when blared from roof- 
tops. 

> 

The harp was forbidden, in long- 
ago Wales, to everyone except men 
of high rank. 

> 

Because the first organs were lo- 
cated in pagan temples, and later 
provided entertainment in the Ro- 
man arenas, they were condemned 
by the early Christian churches. 

> 

Eighth century minstrels who 
wished to be attached to the courts 
of the Saracen caliphs had to be able 
to play all thirty forms of the lute. 

> 

Ancient Grecian orchestras were 
“conducted” by a player who tapped 
the time with an iron shoe. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 
Songs By Harold Spina 
Arranged By Philip J. Lang 


For Full Band, Full Orchestra and 
Dance Band 

A complete show in the style of 
a Broadway Revue of approx- 
imately thirty minutes duration. 
Eleven musical numbers; March- 
es, Carols, Ballads, Folk Leg- 
ends, Nursey Rhymes, Hillbilly, 
Hymns, etc., arranged for Uni- 
son or SATB vocal ensemble, 


&i male or female trios, solo voices, 
quartets. 

: WE THE PEOPLE 
(Concert March) 


By Oscar Bradley 
Arranged By Philip J. Lang 
For Full Band, Symphonic Band 
and Full Orchestra 


SOLILOQUY FOR TRUMPET 


By John J. Morrissey 
For Full and Symphonic Band 


CHOPIN 


O genius of the sweet-sad yearning strain, 
fe Of heartbreak made melodious, and the stress 


i Of all life’s agitation, dream and pain 

i Poured out in vials of lyric limpidness! 

Ei Millions have dimmed their lids with heart’s unease, 
ae Beat crimsoned fists at hope’s unopening door, 
ie Cried out for love, or prayed on bleeding knees 
ee For lamps unlit, fingers that twined no more. 

ie But you are of the enchanted troupe that make 

3 Immortal music of the common woe, 

au Transmuting night-travail and spirit-ache 

i Into a plaintive speech, stately and slow, 

i Or throbbing with song where even loss and grief 
Si Sparkle and blend in beauty past belief. 

—Sranton A. CoBLENTz 
ii 

5 

ee HERB SHRINER’S HARMONICA 


TENDERLY 
Arranged By C. Paul Herfurth 
For Full Band 
THE VELVET GLOVE 
By Harold Spina 
Arranged By Philip J. Lang 
For Full Band 


SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI 
Arranged By Paul Yoder 


For Full Band 


music for harmonica solo and or- 
+ chestra. There should be some band 
pieces too, of different grades of dif- 
ficulty.” 

Shriner may offer scholarships for 
harmonica playing, besides the cash 
prizes. “Someone might write a good 
; song about the harmonica,” he 
thinks. “We've had them on just 
31 about every other instrument, so why 


ie CARNIVAL SUITE 

$ By Philip J. Lang 

ret MAIN STREET, U.S.A. 
ae By John J. Morrissey 

SKYLINE OVERTURE 
ste By John J. Morrissey 

THUNDERBIRD OVERTURE 
BA By Philip J. Lang 

7 SYMPHONY IN C MINOR 
(Larghetto-2nd Movement) 
ee By Ernest S. Williams 


By 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Arranged By Philip J. Lang 


not about the poor little abused, 
neglected mouth-organ? 
a It’s very gratifying to find every- 
= body so interested in this plan for 
Bi developing the harmonica as a musi- 
*% cal instrument. Concert stars and 
i music educators have been most en- 
couraging and seem to believe we 
have something of practical and also 
artistic possibilities. 

“I am bringing out an instruction 
book and a record, showing begin- 
: ners how to play the harmonica. 


BH Sears, Roebuck & Co, have co-oper- 


iat THE MINSTREL OF KASHMIRA i ated on the merchandizing end, and 


za the Hohner people have supplied 
ed their best instruments for what I 
#y call the ‘Hoosier Boy’ harmonica,— 


Write For Free Band Thematics ; 


W Morris & Company, Ine. 


W. 51st ST. NEW YORK 


; the kind that I play myself. They 
18 seemed to like my playing at the New 
Frontier in Las Vegas, and believe 
me, that’s a tough audience. 

“Look what Arthur Godfrey has 


(Continued from page 11) 


done for the ukulele, George Gobel 
for the guitar and Tony Lavelli for 
the accordion. Television stars like 
Steve Allen and Jimmy Durante 
even make it seem easy to play the 
piano! 

“I have had so much fun playing 
the harmonica, and it has led to so 
many pleasant things in my life, that 
I want to share that pleasure with as 
many people as possible. I want 
thousands of children and adults to 
play just for the fun of it, and I 
hope we'll have some more artists 
like Adler and Sebastian and Mine- 
vitch to show how a musical toy can 
be developed into a musical instru- 
ment, of which no performer need 
be ashamed. I want composers to re- 
alize that the harmonica, like the 
accordion, is worthy of having some 
fine music written for it, and I want 
to encourage that sort of composi- 
tion with prizes and publication and 
as many performances as possible. 

“My New York address is 133 East 
54th St., and I would be glad to hear 
from harmonica players and teachers 
and clubs of all kinds that are in- 
terested in this plan for developing 
‘Music for Everybody’,” writes Herb 
Shriner, and that seems the most 
practical conclusion possible. >>> 
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INSTRUMENTAL | d Out 

nh and OL Lune 
ENSEMBLES a 
estes Arranged by WILLIAM H. CHALLIS SIGMUND SPAETH 

es 

bb CLARINET QUARTETS 

eses® For 4 Bb Clarinets with Score. HERE was a time when the normal enthusiasm 

seats ALICE BLUE GOWN of young people for the so-called “popular 

oes OVER THE RAINBOW music” of the moment constituted a real problem 

era's DEEP PURPLE 

esess WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM for the teachers in our schools and colleges as well 

cee THROUGH THE YEARS as in private studios, Far too many music educators 

osene price $1 50 each were inclined to fight against the “trash” that they 

my BRASS QUARTETS i considered a menace to their pupils and thus in- 

eeee" For Ist and 2nd Trumpets, Ist and 2nd | creased its desirability as “forbidden fruit”. Students 

Sene, Trombones with Score of music were too often told that they “ought” to 
a aan a THE YEARS like certain compositions instead of being allowed 

an W 100 OLD TO DREAM | +4 discover that they actually did like them. 


x price $1.50 each 
SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Eb Alto Sax, 3rd Eb Alto 
Sax and Bb Tenor (printed separately), 4th 
Bb Tenor Sax and Eb Baritone (printed 
separately) with score. 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
SONG OF LOVE 


price $1.50 each 


TROMBONE. QUARTETS 


For 4 Trombones with Score. 


OVER THE RAINBOW 
MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
LAURA 


price $1.50 each 


STRING QUARTETS 


For Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, Cello 
with Score. 
AUTUMN SERENADE 
DAYBREAK 
IT’S A MOST UNUSUAL DAY 
MOONLIGHT MOOD 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE 


price $1.50 each 


BRASS SEXTETS 


For Ist and 2nd Cornets, Ist and 2nd 


.° : Trombones, Baritone (Bass-Treble) and 
ene Tuba with Score. 

he GREAT DAY 
fate” DRUMS IN MY HEART 
(with Drum Solo) 
ote WITHOUT A SONG 
Bene TEMPTATION 
ee LAURA 
wane BLUE MOON 
ee. Price $1.75 each 
ee 


For 3 Flutes with Score. 
DOLL DANCE 
LITTLE RED MONKEY 
TURKEY IN THE RAW 
YANKEE DOODLE ON TOUR 


price $1.50 each 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation 
Leo Feist, Inc. © Miller Music Corporation 
799 Seventh Avenue * New York 19, N. Y 
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Today the situation is quite different. The wise 
teacher has found ways of interesting the younger 
generation in the recognized classics of musical literature while admitting 
the merits of some current popular hits and judiciously mingling the two 
in the repertoire of bands, orchestras and choral groups. Youthful jazz 
experts are now allowed to perform on the same program with symphonic 
and chamber groups of the most serious type. A barber shop quartet may 
appear unexpectedly in a dignified choral concert, and soloists, both vocal 
and instrumental, are quite likely to intersperse the acknowledged master- 
pieces of all time with some of Tin Pan Alley’s newest successes. It seems 
to be generally admitted that popular music has its place if it is really 
well done. 

Actually the dividing line between the “classical” and the “popular” 
is becoming steadily fainter. The best music of Gershwin, Kern, Porter and 
Rodgers has proved itself unrivalled in its field and now holds its own 
with most of the “light classics”. On the other hand, the immortal works 
of the masters of serious music have grown increasingly popular, often 
with the help of attractive arrangements and transcriptions. 

The wise teacher can always find interesting parallels between various 
tvpes of music, in details of form as well as melodic content. Many a 
“jitterbug” has been surprised to learn that “boogie-woogie” is the same 
as the classic basso ostinato, that “breaks” and “hot licks” correspond to 
the cadenzas of the past and that the decorations of jazz and “swing” are 
fairly obvious examples of the traditional variation form. Even the dis- 
sonances of “bop” and the “progressive” school of jazz represent the same 
trends as were followed by the serious composers of modern times. 

There is no longer a gulf between folk and art song, or between popu- 
lar tunes and classic themes. It all comes under the head of music, and 
it is all grist for the mill of the successful and broad-minded educator. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


When did the square notes first appear in music and how 
—V.H., Hollis, N. Y. 


A: The earliest notes of the modern type were actually square 
rather than oval-shaped, but the term is usually applied to a later 
style of notation, such as is found in the Bay Psalm Book of 1709. 
The descriptive word “buckwheat” has frequently been used of 
notes of several shapes, including the square. “Buckwheat notes” 
first appeared in a harmony book of 1798, and may be found also 
in the Western Lyre (1831), Missouri Harmony (1837) and The 
Sacred Harp (1844). They are still in use, particularly in the South. 


Q: 


long have they been in use? 


(Questions may be submitted to Music JouRNAL at 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. Those used will entitle 
the senders to a practical gift book on music.) 
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SONGS WE LIKE 
(Continued from page 15) 


number of One Star numbers, ap- 
pearing in only one book of the five, 
songs which we the people recognize, 
“know by heart” (almost) and like 
immensely. These have long since 
outlived their copyrights, but were 
picked only once for use, and then 
largely by the two commercial song 
books. Good judgment, Messrs. Com- 
mercial, we say. Why weren’t they 
included in the books for the juniors? 
I concluded that’ someone thought 


the kiddies Ought to like Better 
Things. But will they sing them, and 
remember them, and like them well 
enough so that some day at a sing-out 
they’ll suggest them? 

This does not mean that the per- 
fect song list would consist only of 
Joe’s and Bill’s and Mary’s and 
Jane’s favorites. It does mean that 
there are too many oughts and not 
enough is-es in these books. When I 
showed the results to a music teacher, 
she said that the ones in the Two 
Star list that she recognized were 
“technically correct.” But some are 


A FUMBLE-FREE 


EMBUR 

ALL METAL 
MUSIC STAND 
NO. 295 


PERFORMANCE 


A beautiful crackle finish stand with 

malleable steel base for non-tip stability, all 

steel rods specia!ly designed to eliminate 

wobbly joints, non-slip thumb screw. The one 
piece metal desk adjusts to any angle, has 

+ wide ledge to support music. Desk size: 

13” x 20’. A solid metal desk is also available 
at the same price as the cut-out model 
illustrated. PRICE: $10.25 Eacu. IN DozEN 
Lots, $10.00 Eacu. 


ALL METAL CONDUCTORS STAND 


Features the same sturdy construction as the 
EMBUR music stand. Extra large, one-piece, 
solid metal desk adjusts to “eh 

angle. Wide music shelf. Desk and shelf 
finished in harmonic two tone silver color 


effect. Desk is 13” x 20". PRICE: $16.50 Eacu. 


eight or 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
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30 E. ADAMS ST., ee 3, ILL. Vocal music 
for choruses, op e Text books and 
literature Band and Instrumental 
solo and ensemble music ¢ Instrumental methods e 
A complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching 


aids for every phase of music education. 


not melodies “you can chin yourself 
on,” a friend says. Another com- 
mentator says that he wants songs 
you can live with because they have 
a soul you can get your teeth into 
when you want to sing. No stranger 
language than the jazz musician’s 
“solid!” 

There are many songs in these 
books which I like particularly well. 
But if we asked a typical singing 
group in Seattle, Bangor, Tampa or 
Laredo to sing them, the silence 
would hurt. I’ve heard it. Those 
songs are not in the books because 
of popular acceptance, but because 
some selector held out for a favorite, 
mine too, or an Ought. But I cannot 
forgive the compilers of some of 
those books for their failure to 
include numbers that “everybody 
knows,” or at least can hum, songs 
that have stood the test of time, the 
earned right to exist that makes a 
number a “classic” in the best sense. 


Juniors and Adults 


The remarks of a total music ama- 
teur about this one small phase of 
music selection for our junior section 
apply to considerable degree over the 
entire field of adult appreciation. We 
feel that musicians who yearn for 
the two principal rewards, (1) Wider 
appreciation of their work and (2) 
More folding money, might well take 
a leaf from the pad of successful con- 
temporary architects. In designing 
modern buildings whose appearance 
departs from long accepted tradition, 
the successful architect may seem to 
break widely from precedent. 

But investigation will show that he 
retains the all-important element of 
liveability, as well as design and 
decoration that is pleasing to the 
great majority of those who buy, or 
who live or work in his creations. He 
attempts to enhance what is funda- 
mentally good, as proved by use over 
the years. He does not try to uproot 
our basic appreciations of conven- 
ience, comfort and pleasing appear- 
ance in order to substitute an en- 
tirely different mode of living which 
we ought to like. 

This it not a plea that we the peo- 
ple be allowed to confine our musical 
horizons to their existing limits. 
We're delighted when we can expand 
them into new musical experiences. 
But, like the architect, give us some- 
thing we can live with, not mere 
proof of “musical erudition, mu- 
sicianship, or virtuosity.” >>> 
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COSTUMES ARE IMPORTANT 
(Continued from page 17) 


ficance, associated with some great 
personality of the stage. For in- 
stance, the familiar doublet and 
tights originally worn by Maude 
Adams as Peter Pan are still in exist- 
ence and turn up every now and 
then on special occasions. Such 
priceless reminders of past immort- 
als should be made accessible to the 
public in some way, and there is 
now a movement on foot to create 
a museum of costumes and proper- 
ties originally belonging to famous 
players in American history, There 
is already one located in Holly- 
wood, but it emphasizes motion pic- 
tures rather than the stage. 

Today the professional costumer 
faces the problems of television and 
the screen in addition to those his- 
torically associated with stage pro- 
ductions, Particularly in television 
is it necessary to think in terms of 
color and black and white simul- 
taneously. A real challenge was met 
in last year’s NBC telecast of Puc- 
cini’s Tosca, with Leontyne Price as 
the heroine, for this operatic pro- 
duction was shown in color as well 
as on the conventional home screen. 


“Carnegie Hall” 


A far simpler assignment was the 
black and white film called Car- 
negie Hall, made by Boris Morros 
several years ago. Here some period 
costumes were required for operatic 
sequences, but in most cases the mu- 
sical stars played themselves and 
were permitted to dress as they 
would normally, An exception was 
made in the case of the New York 
Times critic, Olin Downes, who had 
to wear the full dress of white tie 
and tails to cover a Carnegie Hall 
concert, probably for the first and 
last time in his career. In this case, 
authenticity was ignored in order to 
make an impression on the movie 
fans. 

There are many theatrical com- 
panies in the United States today, 
amateur, semi-professional and even 
professional, which boast of making 
their own costumes, besides painting 
the scenery and attending to all 
other details of production. This is 
certainly a laudable effort, and in 
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some cases the results have been sur- 
prisingly good. 

In general, however, it has been 
found advisable to deal with an ex- 
perienced organization that special- 
izes in designing, creating and dup- 
licating the costumes that are neces- 
sary to lend authority as well as 


FOR THE NEW SEASON! 


beauty to any production, amateur 
or professional, For schools and col- 
leges in particular, the rental of a 
complete set of costumes is a com- 
paratively inexpensive matter, with 
consistently practical results. There 
is no difficulty in fitting the original 
costumes of a production to new 
singers and actors, and the wearers 
have the satisfaction of knowing 
that in this respect at least they need 
not fear comparison with the stars 
who created their roles. »>> 


‘‘IPHIGENIA IN AULIS’’— overture 
GLUCK-WAGNER & CHEYETTE-CAILLIET 
Full Band $9.00; Full & Score $12.00; Sym. & Score $18.00 


GAZZA LADRA”’ (The Thievish Magpie) 


ROSSINI-CAILLIET 


Recorded by Paul Lavalle & The Cities Service Band 
in the RCA Victor Album ‘GREAT BAND MUSIC"’ No. LPM 1133 
Full Band & Score $15.00; Sym. & Score $18.00 


‘‘WE’LL GO A LONG, LONG WAY TOGETHER” 


KENNEDY-FRAGNA-LAVALLE 


Full Band $3.50; Mixed Voices 25¢; Male Voices 25c 


“WINGS OF VICTORY”’ 


VENTRE-HEINE 


(New) Marching Band & Band Show — $2.00 


“‘BRIGADOON”’ 


LOEWE-LEE 


Half Time Show Arrangement — $5.50 


“THE HAPPY WANDERER’’ 


MOLLER-HEINE 


Marching Band — $2.50 
The Best in Marching Band Books 


“STEP WITH PEP”’ 


Simplified Scoring by HEINE 


Each Part 50c; Conductor $1.30 


Brand New! ‘‘THE VILLAGE BAND—Vol. 2”’ 


Novelty concert arrangements for small combinations of Two Clarinets, 


Cornet, Trombone and Bass (Tuba) $2.50 per set. 


ANOTHER TOP LEVEL BAND CONCERT! 


MORTON GOULD 


conducts the 


COLUMBIA CONCERT BAND 


in another distinctive program played by the greatest aggregation of in- 
strumental artists—THE BAND PLAYS ON’—equal to their unprecedented 


initial album, “STRIKE UP THE BAND!” 


CONTENTS 
WINGS OF VICTORY—March +» BRIGADOON—Selection 
HANSEL and GRETEL—Overture » BATHSHEBA 


All Numbers Published Full and Symphonic 
Recorded by COLUMBIA RECORDS: No. ALS7-LP (33 rpm) * No. A1108-45 rpm 


FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
RCA Building — Radio City — New York 20, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC 
(Continued from page 38) 


and the High School director 
thought even less of the private 
teacher. 

Things have changed considerably 
since those days. Gradually, school 
officials, boards of education and the 
parent-teachers’ organizations were 
convinced that music had an impor- 
tant part to play in the everyday 
studies of the child. Music-teachers 
were hired on a full-time basis. Or- 
chestra and band rehearsals took 
place on school time. Even children 


who could not stay after school could 
now play in the band and orchestra. 
Those who wished to sing could do 
so, for the chorus or glee club met 
during the lunch hour. In quite a 
few places it was even possible to 
take lessons on a school instrument, 
free! Eventually most schools could 
boast of a glee club, band, orchestra, 
dance band and a cappella choir. 
There was even some teaching of the 
“appreciation” of music! 

Quite a difference between the 
carefully planned system of today 
and the haphazard methods of the 
past! DDD 


Choral Music 


FROM AMERICA’S LIVING THEATRE 


From the spectacular musical 
“Fanny” 
by HAROLD ROME 


BE KIND TO YOUR PARENTS 
FANNY 
RESTLESS HEART 


each of the above arranged for 
2 pt, SSA, TTBB, SAB, SATB 


20¢ each 


From the captivating new musical 
“Silk Stockings” 
by COLE PORTER 


ALL OF YOU 
WITHOUT LOVE 


each of the above arranged for 
2 pt, SSA, TTBB, SAB, SATB 


20¢ each 


From the latest Broadway success “Plain And Fancy” 
‘ by HORWITT and HAGUE 


PLAIN WE LIVE (SATB — Baritone Solo) o.oo 25¢ 


YOUNG AND FOOLISH — SSA, TTBB, SAB, SATB... 


From America’s Greatest Opera by 
George and Ira Gershwin and 
DuBose Heyward 
“PORGY AND BESS” 
Porgy And Bess Choral Selection 
Transcribed for Mixed Voices (SATB) 
by Clay Warnick 


40¢ 


From the heart-warming score for 
Harold Rome’s “FANNY” 
Fanny Choral Selection 


Transcribed for Mixed Voices (SATB) 
by Clay Warnick 


20¢ each 


CHERRY PINK AND APPLE BLOSSOM WHITE 


SSA ... TTBB... SAB... SATB 
DARLING, JE VOUS AIME BEAUCOUP 
SSA ... TTBB... SAB... SATB 
20¢ each 


Plus . . . Two of the latest popular hits! 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. 


Buxton Hill Music Corp. 
Gershwin Publishing Corp. 


RKO BUILDING e 


Chappell & Co. Inc. 
T. B. Harms Company 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Williamson Music, Inc. 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Charles Minelli 


Secretary, College Band Directors National 
Association. 


COLLEGE BAND 
DIRECTORS 


HE College Band Directors Na- 

tional Association was organ- 
ized in 1941, with William Revelli 
of the University of Michigan as 
President. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to assist its members in 
seeking individual and_ collective 
growth as musicians, educators, con- 
ductors and administrators. 

The 1955 membership includes 
169 active members, representing 
every type of college and university 
in the country. There are also 
30 associate members, representing 
manufacturers of instruments and 
uniforms and publishers of band 
music. 

The Association meets in national 
conference biennially in December 
of every even year in Chicago; and 
divisional meetings are held bien- 
nially in the alternate years, at times 
and places convenient to the ma- 
jority of the divisional members. 
Such meetings will be held by all 
six of the Association’s divisions 
during the coming school year. The 
next fiscal year runs from October 1, 
1955, through September 30, 1956. 

Requests for information should 
be addressed to Charles Minelli, 
Secretary-Treasurer, College Band 
Directors National Association, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 
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FACULTY NEWS 


The University of Buffalo, N. Y. 
announces the appointment of Dr. 
Irving Cheyette as Professor of Mu- 
sic and Education. Dr. Cheyette was 
formerly Professor of Music Educa- 
tion at Syracuse University and Ful- 
bright Professor at the Tokyo Uni- 
versity of Arts in Japan. 


Jacques Abram, world - famous 
Texas-born concert pianist, has been 
appointed Visiting Professor and Di- 
rector of Piano Instruction at the 
Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


SS 


Dr. Paul Nettl, Professor of Mu- 
sicology at Indiana University, will 
offer a series of lectures on Mozart 
to colleges and clubs during 1956 
in celebration of the Bicentennial 
of the composer’s birth. Dr. Nettl 
has written several books on Mozart 
and is an active member of the Mo- 
zart Society of Salzburg, Austria. 


Willard S. Briggs, for the past 22 
years band director and instrumen- 
tal music instructor in the schools 
of Scarsdale, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed Director of Music in the 
Scarsdale High School and Director 
of Instrumental Music in the school 
system. He is a graduate of Colum- 
bia University and the Juilliard 
School of Music and studied the 
clarinet with Simeon Bellison and 
other masters. 


Dean Luther Noss, of the Yale. 


School of Music, declares that ‘the 
major burden of blame for the ig- 
noring of serious American compos- 
ers” must be placed upon our music 
teachers, going back to the days 
when professional musicians in 
America were “mostly from Central 
Europe and brought to this country 
their musical traditions.” He refers 
to “the stranglehold of a group of 
notorious 50 pieces of 19th century 
music on music teachers and others 
in the music world” and adds that 
“we must stop teaching music only 
in terms of a few great names, most 
of them from a single short period 
in music history.” 
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New York University has promot- 
ed Gustave Reese, director of publi- 
cations for Carl Fischer, Inc., to a 
professorship in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, while Jay S. 
Harrison, music editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, is now an 
adjunct assistant professor in the 
Washington Square College of Arts 
and Science. Mr. Harrison is an 
active member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Quiz, and Prof. Reese has 
recently served as Program Chair- 
man for the National Association 


LET'S SING! 


Marguerite V. Hood 
and 
Margaret C. Perry 


ing. Provides for a variety of group musical 
activities: Folk dances, dramatic action, 


lele, autoharp, bells or marimba. May be 
used for the special or general music class. 


O 3728 


(Individuals 
Harold W. Rusch and Al 


A basic book on proper procedures for 
the playing of all wind instruments. 
Includes breathing exercises, tuning 
exercises, scale studies and chord stud- 
ies for the development of breath 
control, pitch discrimination, tone and 
intonation, 


Arranged by Paul Yoder 


Eleven well-known compositions for Parade 
or Concert use by the famous March King. 
Most of these arrangements are playable 
in combination with the original band 
editions. 


Stripes Forever Cadets 


CARL FISCHER e 


BOSTON * CHICAGO ° 


Folk-song collection of unison and part 
songs for groups where voices are chang- 


piano keyboard experience, rhythm instru- 
ments and chord accompaniments on uku- 
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BREATH CONTROL and 
TUNING and INTONATION STUDIES 
for WIND INSTRUMENT 
PLAYERS 


SOUSA-YODER MARCH BOOK 


* Semper Fidelis ¢ Manhattan Beach 
* The Thunderer * The Gladiator 
* El Capitan * The Liberty Bell 
* Washington Post * National Fencibles 
March * King Cotton Conductor $1.50 
* The Stars and * The High School Separate Parts each nn. 50 


Send for FREE 1st Bb Cornet part, write to Dept. #35. 


for American Composers and Con- 
ductors. 
> 


Dr. Max Miller, of Fullerton, 
California, has been appointed by 
Boston University as Professor of 
Organ at the School of Fine and 
Applied Arts and organist of the 
Daniel L. Marsh Chapel. A graduate 
of the University of Redlands, Cali- 
fornia, Dr, Miller is well known as a 
concert organist and harpsichordist 
as well as a teacher. 


or Groups) 


fred F. Barto 
Books published for: 
Bb Treble, Eb Treble, Db Treble, C 
Treble, F Treble, Bass Clef each .75. 
Conduct $1.25 


COOPER SQ., NEW YORK 3 
DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 
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Ringing The Changes— 
An Ancient British Art 


NE of the first things a musi- 

cally-minded visitor to the Brit- 
ish Isles is sure to notice is the 
unique method of bell ringing called 
“change-ringing.” Only those who 
have heard the cascading, rhythmic 
cadence of four to twelve bells being 
rung in orderly sequence know what 
“ringing the changes” sounds like. 

Americans want to know, “Is it a 
carillon?” No, it differs from a caril- 
lon in that the bells do not play a 
tune, and are not operated by one 
person seated at a keyboard, striking 
keys which release a clapper outside 
the bell. In change-ringing the clap- 
per is inside the bell and swings 
freely as the individual ringer pulls 
on a rope which runs over a wheel 
and sends the bell back and forth, 
up and down. 

The sound of the bells is a breath- 
less tumbling of one note upon an- 
other, but the musician’s ear soon 
discovers that there is a pattern and 
orderly sequence in change-ringing. 
The layman, however, does not al- 
ways notice this at first, and so he 
wonders what this strange and al- 
most fierce ringing is. In Britain, 
bells are rung in this fashion so 
much that the traveler cannot but 
take notice, and if he is at all curi- 
ous he wants to know more about 
change-ringing. 

Such was my experience two years 
ago, and happily my curiosity led 
me to many a bell tower and espe- 
cially to Kendal Parish Church in 
the English Lake Region. It was 
there that I watched the ringing and 
had an opportunity to meet and 


This article, by an amateur bell ringer, 
has been approved by Harold Poole, Presi- 
dent of the Central Council of Bell Ringers 
in England, 
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talk at length with “Conductor” 
Clement and his ringers. They were 
most cordial. 

We climbed the narrow stairs to 
the bell-ringing chamber and then 


went higher to see the bells. There 
were ten bells, with their mouths 
pointing up and clappers resting 
against their sides. The largest 
(Continued on page 59) 


Bell Ringers of Kendal Parish Church in the year 1828. Today the ringers take 
the same positions and the scene is much the same, except for the pitcher of beer 
which was kept handy in the old days to slake the thirst of the men, (Photo is of 
a painting on the outside wall of the Bell Inn which stands adjacent to the church) 
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Music Lessons 
Are a Family Affair 


ERMA Espy 


CCORDING to a recent survey 

7,000,000 American children 
are learning to play musical instru- 
ments,—a 4,500,000 increase in the 
last six years. If your children are 
among them, do you find that they 
have as much enthusiasm for the 
piano, trumpet, violin, or whatever, 
as when their lessons began? Or has 
this thing in which you and they 
once had keen interest and high hopes 
become nothing but a dreary chore 
to the children and a source of irri- 
tation to you? Are you, perhaps, in 
the frame of mind of one mother 
who recently remarked, “Yes, we're 
letting Terry drop his music lessons. 
It’s too much of a struggle to get 
him to practice.” If practice periods 
at your house are rather rough go- 
ing, try a bit of patience and plan- 
ning before you give up. Here are 
some ideas that may help. 

Let the children select their own 
time for practice. When would they 
rather do it,—a half hour before 
breakfast, during the lunch hour, 
just before or just after dinner? Let 


them choose their own time, mean-- 


while understanding that once 
chosen that time is as unalterably 
for practice as the order of the notes 
on the scale, or nearly. 

Require the children to keep a 
practice chart and to know that if 
the practice is not completed each 
day, according to agreement, some 
regularly weekly or fortnightly treat, 
perhaps a movie, must be foregone. 
Be sure to reward work that is es- 
pecially well done. Whatever you 
do, don’t nag. Nothing will more 
quickly and more surely transform 
eagerness into indifference or dislike. 

Most children like to perform for 
clubs or for Sunday School. Music 
duos, trios or family groups help 
too. Jane will think practicing is fun 
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when it’s a duet with friend Nancy 
or some other child her own age 
designated by the music teacher, Jack 
will willingly practice twice as hard 
if he’s one of a trio of boys who play 
together an hour or two at a stretch 
on Saturday evenings or Sunday 
afternoons, then have lunch or sup- 
per and perhaps finish up with some 
games. 

If you or your husband or both are 
musical, have a little home orches- 
tra by all means, even if what results 
isn’t without its blue notes and 
clinkers, Piano accompaniment for 
any instrument trains the ear and 


emphasizes the rhythm. Besides, it’s 
fine for the family to be doing some- 
thing together, especially something 
where young Johnnie’s or Shirley’s 
part is of the same relative impor- 
tance to the whole as that of the 
grownups involved. It was Long- 
fellow who wrote, “Show me the 
home where music dwells and I'll 
show you a happy, peaceful and con- 
tented home.” Created by the family, 
music builds security, emotional sta- 
bility and unity. 

The prospect of getting into the 
school band or orchestra when a 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Band Numerology 


HIS is an interesting and sig- 

nificant time for some popular 
band leaders who appeared recently 
on the television program ‘“Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Bands’, a series that 
Jackie Gleason made available, with 
Paul Whiteman as MC, in an inten- 
sive effort to bring effective light 
music back into the national spot- 
light. Here are some personal fore- 
casts of the immediate future of 


Vincent Lopez, who is heard regularly on 
the air and was himself starred in the TV 
production of “America’s Greatest Bands”, 
has specialized also in numerology with re- 
markable success. His predictions, of course, 
are entirely his own, for which Music 
JOURNAL takes no responsibility. 


VINCENT LOPEZ 


these well known personalities. ‘They 
are based on practical numerology. 


Bob Crosby—Born August 23 


Youngest of the five Crosby boys, 
George Robert (Bob) Crosby first 
wanted to be a professional athlete, 
—then followed brother Bing’s giant 
footsteps in show business and often 
found the going pretty rough. Now 
he finds himself in a “six’’ year, un- 
der the measurements of numerol- 
ogy, and it’s a year of great impor- 
tance to him, 

A “six” year has the right timing 
for the quick and decisive adjust- 
ment of any and all troublesome 


situations that confront a person. 
When you're within its influence, 
you're very much in the driver’s seat 
and can handle practically all mat- 
ters with dispatch and to your own 
advantage. Bob should therefore 
drive ahead to make whatever ar- 
rangements he has in mind; and he’s 
in a position to get things in writing 
instead of in the unwritten “promis- 
sory” stage. Bob knows how impor- 
tant that can be in show business! 


Sammy Kaye—March 13 


If Sammy Kaye hadn’t become a 
musician, he’d have been a civil en- 
gineer. That’s what he was studying 
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at Ohio University when his campus 
band attracted enough attention to 
go professional at the Cleveland 
Country Club,—and it was goodbye 
to Ohio U. 

Sammy has since then been noted 
for his good business judgment and 
his alertness in keeping his band in 
the big time. However, 1955 is a 
“nine” year in his personal pattern, 
and such a year is the time to stay 
with the “status quo’,—let things 
stand pretty much as they are. On 
the other hand, Sammy will move 
into a “one” year in 1956,—a year of 
fresh beginnings, when new ideas 
and a venture into the unusual are 
very much in order. 

He’ll have a great chance to go 
well beyond his present excellent at- 
tainments in show business if he 
enters 1956 with the affairs of 1955 
well settled and finished. That might 
be rather difficult to do, since the 
present year will cause him a good 
bit of restlessness and uncertainty 
(typical of a ‘“‘nine” year), Mishand- 
ling matters now could interfere 
with his getting the most out of the 


“new look” coming up on his hori- 
zon in 1956. 


Sauter—Finnegan 


Ed Sauter, born on December 2, 
is in the difficult time phase of a 
“seven” year. He faces some really 
troublesome and trying situations; 
and the way he should face them is 
with equanimity and _ confidence. 
Pushing back against things, fighting 
them aggressively, will give him 
nothing but current headaches and 
future heartaches. 

A “seven” year is the time given us 
to have an inward look at ourselves, 
—to take mental and spiritual stock 
of our makeup and see what’s miss- 
ing,—what we want to improve. If 
Ed Sauter handles 1955 well, his 
career should be very much on the 
upbeat in ’56. 

Born on an April 3, Bill Finnegan 
is now at the end of an important 
cycle, ready to begin an even more 
vital one in 1956. His present time 
phase is a “nine” year. What he has 
been doing is reaching a definite 


peak and conclusion of some sort. 
He'll find himself involved in many 


-changes next year,—changes consis- 


tent with the urge to strike out in 
new directions that asserts itself in 
a “one” year. 

Bill will have unpleasant and un- 
happy moments this year, but they 
shouldn’t affect him emotionally. If 
he recognizes the influences of a 
“nine” year for what they are, he'll 
be far better able to take them in 
stride. And he should remember it’s 
a great time to clear the decks and 
get ready for sailing a new course 
in the future. 

Check these forecasts a year from 
now and see how close they are to 
the truth. 


The Fort Worth Opera Associa- 
tion will present four complete 
operas and eight one-hour television 
productions during the coming sea- 
son. The operatic works selected are 
Gounod’s Faust, Mozart’s Marriage 
of Figaro, Johann Strauss’ Rosalin- 
da and Puccini’s La Boheme. 
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WHAT MAKES A PROFESSIONAL SINGER? 
(Continued from page 34) 


you are ready to launch yourself 
upon an artistic singing career, It 
takes patience, intelligence, health, 
a mastery of languages including 
your own, aesthestic appreciation, 
musical knowledge, general educa- 
tion, sight-reading ability, keyboard 
mastery, vocal technique, a rich vocal 
repertoire and a fine musical ear to 
make a professional singer. 

All this requires years of study, It 
is possible to develop yourself in sev- 
eral departments simultaneously, But 
always bear in mind that artistic 
mastery requires more than technical 
proficiency. It is a refining process 
through specialized use of certain 
faculties of mind and body. The vo- 
cal training program is not artistic- 
ally complete until all vocal tech- 
niques have become as automatic 
as subconscious reflexes, completely 
responsive and obedient to the crea- 
ative and interpretative imagination 
of the singer. In singing, as in other 
categories of aesthetic self-expression 
and communication, “the perfection 


of art is to conceal the art”. 

A singer is not merely a performer 
on the larynx. He must mould his 
whole life into an expression of song. 
Mind and soul must be singing with 
the larynx if he is to sing effectively. 
That is why the singing art cannot 
come to you. It must come through 


you. 


MUSIC SUPERVISOR 
OR CONSULTANT? 


HARRIET NORDHOLM 


(Department of Music Education, Michigan 
State University) 


HERE has been a tendency to 

refer to that person in the 
schools responsible for music educa- 
tion as the consultant, the director, 
the “music resource person,” the co- 
ordinator, the specialist rather than 
as the supervisor. This change has 
come about naturally, since there is 
no longer any feeling of an auto- 


cratic, demanding kind of relation- 
ship between the music educator and 
the classroom teacher. 

In the modern school, the music 
educator has come to be regarded as 
one who gives professional advice or 
services; thus the title of ‘‘consultant” 
seems apt. It must be remembered, 
however, that the title has much less 
significance than what is actually 
taking place within the child, within 
the teacher, within the school, with- 
in the community, and, certainly, 
within the consultant himself. 

The consultant wants first and 
foremost to be of assistance to the 
classroom teacher. His goal is to 
help that teacher realize with the 
children the power and joy of music. 
The question arises: how best can 
that help be given? 

Usually one person cannot change 
another person,—that change must 
come from within, Consultants can 
help to change situations, however, 
and thereby help teachers to change 
themselves. It is well to remember 
that each teacher is an individual 
and each must grow in his or her 
own way. The teacher must be ac- 
cepted as she is and then be encour- 
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aged to go on from there. The con- 
sultant must help that teacher to 
find her special abilities and _ ulti- 
mately help her to use them. One 
teacher may not sing very well, but 
perhaps she has a dramatic flair. 
Children, with such a teacher, could 
do much with song dramatizations. 
Another teacher is skillful at teach- 
ing music reading, but she tends to 
emphasize that to the exclusion of 
other experiences. She might be en- 
couraged to turn some of those 
achievements in fundamentals into 
more creative channels. 


Classroom Cooperation 


Almost any classroom teacher can 
do something with music,—usually 
far more than she thinks she can. It 
is important, however, for her to 
realize that the consultant has faith 
in her, will support her, and will 
accept what she does with the knowl- 
edge that together they will plan, 
they will experience and they will 
achieve. As each elementary teacher 
realizes that she can in some way 
help children to discover that music 


THE NAME TO REMEM 


- 


is something to be enjoyed, some- 
thing with which to feel at home 
and possess for themselves, then she 
will do effective teaching. It is the 
obligation of the consultant to make 
each teacher aware of this realiza- 
tion. Further, the teacher must be 
made to feel secure in any kind of 
music activity, experience or situa- 
tion. 

Does this seem like too large an 
assignment, an almost impossible ob- 
ligation for the consultant to fulfill? 
Not at all. For what the consultant 
is may be as important as what he 
does. Warmth, understanding and a 
genuine personality go a long way 
toward establishing friendly, confi- 
dent relationships with classroom 
teachers, 

Much of this feeling of security 
can come through in-service training. 
A very functional way to give as- 
sistance to teachers is to do demon- 
stration teaching for them. If a 
teacher has areas in which she does 
not feel too secure, or if she wishes to 
see a specialist work out certain tech- 
niques, by asking for that kind of 
help she can grow immeasurably. 


‘ 


«a 


Part of the in-service training 
should consist of pleasurable experi- 
ences for the teachers themselves in 
singing, dancing and actually parti- 
cipating in other ways. As each 
teacher learns for herself to love 
music, she will teach children to do 
likewise. “First the experience and 
then the skill” might be the credo 
for the consultant to adopt in work- 
ing with classroom teachers. This 
would seem to place the standards 
of professional musicianship in the 
background. To be sure, it would 
be hoped that musicianship will be 
developed, but before such attempts 
are made, a wiser course to follow 
would assuredly be an enthusiasm 
and a joy in actua! participation. 


Other Aids 


Workshops, meetings, curriculum 
guides, reference text books and 
bulletins are other effective means 
of providing in-service training. Most 
educators agree that asking teachers 
to follow rigid outlines or guides is 
not advisable. Suggestions might be 

(Continued on page 63) 
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MUSIC LESSONS ARE A FAMILY AFFAIR 
(Continued from page 51) 


certain skill on the instrument has 
been attained will stimulate home 
practice. Incidentally, if you make 
an effort to increase your own basic 
musical knowledge, your children 
will profit from your interest. Listen 
to recordings and to music on the 
radio and television with your chil- 
dren. Learn to identify the major 
instruments, By the time they are 
ready to join the school orchestra, 
the children will have acquired valu- 
able underlying information and a 
lively interest. 

Have you selected a music teacher 
who uses modern methods? The 
scales and finger exercises (some of 
them even done on a table top in- 
stead of the piano) that you and I, 
as children, so thoroughly disliked 
have been given a transfusion. Most 
of them, it has been found, can be 
learned just as well and made much 
more appealing when presented as 
little pieces bearing such stirring 
titles as “Rush Hour,” “Under the 
Big Top,” “At the Depot” and 
“Moonlight on the River.” Go with 
your child to his first music lesson. 
After that don’t tag along. Get an 
idea of what the teacher is trying to 
do, Even if you can’t play a note, 
you can see that your child does his 
assignment carefully and spends the 
recommended amount of time on 
each part. 


Is Teacher Understanding? 


Does your child’s music teacher 
really like children? If rapport be- 
tween student and teacher does not 
exist, choose another teacher, or the 
young musician may come to hate 
both the instrument and music itself. 
There’s no getting around it, prac- 
tice is work; but an understanding 


teacher lessens the allure of skating, 
rope-jumping and ball games for at 
least the length of the daily practice 
periods, And don’t insist that those 
periods be overlong. They should 
not extend beyond the point where 
concentration and attention to de- 
tail can be given. In fact, the kind 
of practice done is of more impor- 
tance than the amount. Most teach- 
ers recommend an hour (or less) a 
day. 


Practice Needs Quiet 


See that there is a minimum of 
distraction while your child prac- 
tices. Disturbing noises such as radio, 
younger children at play or conver- 
sation of adults are not conducive 
to practice and will hamper even the 
most conscientious pupil. Reasonable 
quiet is only a fair parental contri- 
bution to his efforts. 

Visit your public library and look 
over its collection of juvenile books 
on music. Take a couple home to 
read with the children. Take the 
children to concerts too, and to musi- 
cal movies, 

One last word: don’t expect per- 
fection from your child. Unless he 
is one of the very few, he is no 
Heifetz or Elman, no Iturbi or Ru- 
binstein. But he still has much to 
gain from his music lessons. He can 
probably learn to perform sufficient- 
ly well to make playing a pleasure 
for himself and fun for his crowd. 
Even if his lessons yield no more 
than an enjoyment of music, he has 
won something that will stir his 
heart and enrich his leisure as long 
as he lives. Is not that alone reward 
enough for the interest and encour- 
agement bestowed by understanding 
parents? 
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Good Hymns 


RICHARD LINDROTH 


HERE has been a lot of loose 

talk going around lately about 
“good” hymns, and it bothers me. 
Most of the time, when people get 
pinned down to specific examples, 
they come up with the same old 
hymns everyone knows; more often 
they don’t get pinned down. Maybe 
it would be clearer if these people 
gave examples when they implied 
that some hymns were bad. 

To get down to cases, just exactly 
what do you mean when you rate a 
hymn “good”? ‘Take your time, look 
at the ceiling and work out your defi- 
nition before you go on to mine. 

Ready? Well, I’d say that a good 
hymn is one that does the singer 
some good. This definition makes 
sense to me because a hymn is not a 
work of art in the sense that a stained 
glass window is. ‘That is, you should- 
n’t just stand off and admire it; you 
should enter into it and re-create it. 

A hymn is not like a symphony— 
performed by one group and listened 
to by another. At least it shouldn’t 
be. No, a good hymn must stir up a 
person’s heart and soul and mind to 
the point where the spirit is im- 
mersed in it. And that isn’t easy. 
When was the last time this hap- 
pened to you? 

Now we all get a nice religious 
feeling when the organ strikes up 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Why? Condition- 
ing, probably. But I’d say by and 
large it’s a good hymn because it ac- 
complishes at least that much, and 
maybe more. 

The last time I sang it I really 
made an effort to “stick with it” and 
give it all I had. And a revelation 
took place. Here I’d been singing it 
all these years, and suddenly I real- 
ized I didn’t know what “Cherubim 
and Seraphim” were! 

Calling myself all kinds of an ig- 
noramus, and a hypocrite besides, 
I hunted up a dictionary, It seems 
that in the Middle Ages some people 
made a study of angels (it didn’t say 
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how in the dictionary) and called it 
angelology. According to the author- 
ities in this field, there are nine or- 
ders of angels; Seraphim belong to 
the first order, Cherubim to the sec- 
ond. You can imagine my satisfaction 
at learning this. And next time | 
sing Holy, Holy, Holy, I can sing it 
without embarrassment. 

I wonder how many people sang 
that hymn all their articulate lives, 
and died without even enough inter- 
est generated by those names to be 
curious about them. And just exact- 
ly how much real spiritual fire did 
the rest of the words ignite? 


Organ and Choir 


Of course you can always go to the 
musicologists and they will straight- 
en you out fast. They will tell you 
that the greatest examples of hymn- 
writing are the German chorales of 
the Reformation. And one of their 
favorites is A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God, which is sometimes called ‘““The 
Battle Hymn of the Reformation.” 
Now it so happens that this is one 
of my favorite hymns too. I was 
raised in the Lutheran Church and 


‘I have been active in the choirs of 


Lutheran Churches all my adult life. 
But in the congregations of my ac- 
quaintance, if you took the organ 
and choir away, the result would 
sound more as if Our God were a 
little grass shack than a Mighty Fort- 
ress. The people just don’t get the 
melody. 

And I imagine it’s even more diffi- 
cult for Missouri Synod Lutheran 
congregations to get the swing of it, 
because they use a syncopated non- 
metric form of melody. Probably 
theirs is the original, and some peo- 
ple put great stock in the original 
when it comes to art. 

I wish there were some way to 
teach this syncopated Mighty Fort- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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MUSIC 


THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


By MARIAN COTTON 
and ADELAIDE BRADBURN 


Music educators long have sought a 
satisfactory high school text in music 
appreciation — one which would afford 
a basic understanding of the main- 
stream of musical culture which has 
come down to us through the years 
from many lands. 

Many earlier texts review the lives 
of composers — as does Music througb- 
out the World — but this new book is 
unique in that it also gives special 
attention to the many factors which 
furnish the musical experience of young 
people today —the orchestra, band, 
chorus, church choir, records, radio, 
and music publishing. In addition, it 
contains 51 folk songs to exemplify the 
text or to be sung for the pleasure of 
singing. Illustrated. $3.32 


Send for copy on approval. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


285 Co_umsus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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THE MUSIC LOVER 
OF MONTICELLO 
(Continued from page 39) 


sisted that she devote three hours a 
day to music. 

A few years later Jefferson was to 
enter into a strange bargain, through 
which he obtained a magnificent 
violin. Jefferson’s friend, John Ran- 
dolph, had purchased the violin in 
Italy. It was a product of the Italian 
school of Cremona—a masterpiece of 
workmanship. Jefferson made no at- 
tempt to hide his envy of his friend’s 
possession. One day the two men sat 
down and wrote an unusual con- 
tract. Patrick Henry, probably be- 
wildered by the whole matter, was 
the witness to the transaction. Ac- 
cording to the contract, if Jeffer- 
son died before Randoph, “Eighty 
pounds sterling of the books of said 
Thomas, to be chosen by said John,” 
were to be delivered to Randoph. If 
Jefferson survived Randolph, “the 
executors of said John shall deliver 
to said Thomas the violin which 
said John brought with him into 
Virginia.” 


Acquires Fine Violin 


However, the American Revolu- 
tion, rather than death, settled the 
contract. Randolph defended the 
British cause and Jefferson was able 
to buy the violin from him for a 
small sum. It has been surmised that 
Randolph needed the money for a 
quick getaway. 

Jefferson prized the violin dearly 
and for many years he played it reg- 
ularly. In March, 1818, he wrote 
these meaningful words to a friend: 
“Music furnishes a delightful recrea- 
tion for the hours of respite from the 
cares of the day, and it lasts us 
through life.” 

Music did indeed last Jefferson 
through life. When, in his later years, 
a serious accident to his hand left 
him unable to play, he found satis- 
faction in listening to the music pro- 
duced by others. His Monticello 
home almost nightly resounded with 
melodies. His children and grandchil- 
dren provided the music while an 
elderly but spry Jefferson watched 
and listened attentively. 

Today Jefferson’s music library is 
on public view at Monticello. It in- 


cludes many of the scores Jefferson 
had accumulated, among them the 
works of Bach, Handel and other 
immortal composers. There is also a 
favorite music stand, which Jefferson 
himself devised to hold four scores 
at once. This Monticello library 
serves as a constant reminder of 
Thomas Jefferson’s passionate, life- 
long devotion to music. He was prob- 
ably America’s first great amateur 
musician. He was definitely the 
ablest musician ever to have occupied 
the White House. >>> 


UNIVERSAL FRIENDSHIP 
(Continued from page 10) 


of the world were elected, with 
Dr. Arnold Walter, Director of the 
Music Faculty of the University of 
Toronto, as President, and Vanett 
Lawler, now the Executive Secretary 
of the Music Educators National 
Conference, as Secretary General. 
Thus one more strong thread is 
woven into the fabric of international 
understanding and co-operation. As 
with other education groups, it came 
into being spontaneously, without 
pressure, and actuated by a purely 
idealistic motive: a desire to serve the 
youth of the world. The eagerness 
with which intelligent and sensitive 
people unite in such endeavors indi- 
cates that almost every human being 
wishes ‘to co-operate harmoniously 
with his fellows, Factors over which 
most of us have no control hinder 
our getting together in a general way. 
It is only when common interests and 
aspirations cross national boundaries 
that international co-operation be- 
comes possible. The more numerous 
these efforts, the stronger becomes 
the impetus to unite mankind. >>> 


A European opera tour will be 
conducted by Swissair, the airline 
of Switzerland, leaving New York 
Noy. 13 and returning Dec. 12. The 
newly rebuilt opera house in Vienna 
is the first to be visited, followed by 
Rome, Milan, Paris, London, Ber- 
lin and Frankfurt. Details are avail- 
able at all travel agencies, as well as 
Swissair offices in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 
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RINGING THE ANCIENT BELLS 
(Continued from page 50) 


weighed 75 pounds. The smallest 
was scarcely 12 inches across the 
mouth. 

Back in the ringing chamber, the 
men prepared to ring the changes 
for that evening. Each took his rope 
from where it had been caught up 
with the others and fastened to a 
hook in one corner of the room. 

There was a moment or two of ex- 
planation for my benefit. Mr. Cle- 
ment said that each rope went 
through a hole in the ceiling and 
then passed over a wheel which 
swung the bell. When the bell is 
pulled down, the rope uncoils from 
the wheel and its slack length is re- 
ceived into the hands of the ringer. 
This action is called a handstroke, 
and to execute this the ringer holds 
the end of the rope so that a spare 
loop is in his hands. When the bell 
swings up, the rope recoils on the 
wheel and a large portion of it dis- 
appears through the opening in the 
ceiling of the bell chamber. This is 
called the backstroke. In making 
this, the ringer holds only the end 
of the rope and his hands are high 
above his head, Thus, the ringing 
consists of the handstroke and then 
the backstroke,—down, up; down, up. 


Bells Are Numbered 


When the men were ready, Con- 
ductor Clement gave brief instruc- 
tions to his ringers. They were to 
ring on the “back eight” bells,—the 
eight heaviest. The changes were to 
be performed on seven bells while 
the eighth bell, the tenor, was to 
“cover” or remain behind to strike at 
the end of each change. The change 
to be rung was Grandsire Triples 
and it was posted on the wall. Each 
bell was numbered, so that its ringer 
knew its place in the sequence. 

All eyes were on the conductor as 
each man took his place in a circle, 
both feet firmly on the floor, hands 
above his head, grasping the rope. 
As the hands of the clock reached 
the quarter hour, the conductor 
called, “She’s going; she’s gone!” and 
the ringing began. 

What a cacophony of sound broke 
loose! It tumbled around us, filling 
the room and almost tearing us 
apart as the notes of the bells sound- 
ed one on top of the other. Very 
soon the men seemed to be watching 
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each other instead of the conductor. 
I was later to learn that each had 
memorized whom he was to follow. 

After a few moments the conduc- 
tor called, “Bob!” and the pattern 
changed, making the sequence dif- 
ferent. After about twelve minutes 
of ringing, Mr. Clement again gave 
a sign. The tempo quickened, dou- 
bled, and picked up incredible speed 
until the bells were ringing like a 
succession of tumbling, overlapping 
arpeggio chords, Then the ropes 
slackened as the men coiled a loop 
around their hands each time they 
pulled down, I was later to learn 
that they were “falling” the bells or 
turning them mouth downward. 
Gradually, the speed decreased. 
Then, one by one, the bells dropped 
out until there remained only the 
strokes of the tenor bell to finish. 

Chatting with the ringers after- 
ward, I discovered that the possible 
number of changes or arrangements 
which can be performed on any 
given number of bells is arrived at 
by a simple mathematical process. 
For five bells, let us say: 5x 4x 3x2 
x 1 = 120. Thus, 120 different com- 
binations are possible on five bells. 
No greater shift in the order of strik- 
ing is allowed than the exchange of 
place with a bell next to it and 
there is no repetition of any change 
as a whole. That explained why each 
man watched another. 

Apart from these technical matters 
was the human interest of change- 
ringing. All over the British Isles 
there are various branches of a bell 


‘ringers’ association. Theirs is an an- 


cient and honorable profession which 
goes back to the seventeenth century. 

Men (and women too, if they 
are sturdy enough) of all ages and 
in all walks of life, learn change- 
ringing as a hobby. Since bells are 
rung regularly at stated times dur- 
ing the week and on special holi- 
days and occasions, ringers are in 
great demand. Contests are held to 
see which group can ring difficult 
peals for the greatest length of time, 
and each bell tower has its several 
plaques announcing the winners 
through the years. 

England’s change-ringing holds a 
unique place in campanology. There 
are few sets of bells suited for this 
type of ringing outside Britain. >>> 


The Band Book 
You’ve Been Asking For! 


BAND 


JOHN WARRINGTON 


Here, within the covers of one 
band book, are fifteen world-famous pop- 
ular standards transformed by the arrang- 
ing wizardry of John Warrington into 


bright and highly spirited marches. 


“MARCHING IN SWINGTIME” will 
Prove to be a stimulating and thrilling 
experience for the young bandsman and 
directors will find it different and wel- 


come programming for all occasions. 


Contents 


DIANE 
SHOULD | 
| NEVER KNEW 
TOOT, TOOT, TOOTSIE! 
WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP 
ALL | DO IS DREAM OF YOU 


FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE 
NO! NO! A THOUSAND TIMES NO! 
WASHINGTON AND LEE SWING 


DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 
GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 


'M_ SITTING ON TOP 
OF THE WORLD 


LINGER AWHILE 
CHINA BOY 
MAYBE 


Full Instrumentation Available 


Each Part 50c 
Conductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 


Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or Bb Cornet Part 
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SONGS FOR TODAY |! 


Sing-A-Rama 


SONGS FOR TODAY 


Harry Robert Wilson 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION | 


Arranged by 
HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


A selected collection of 12 songs 
not available from any other 
source, especially arranged for use 
in general music classes of the 
Junior High Schools. 


These arrangements are of such 
nature that many of them are also 
suitable for performance by choral 
groups. 


Contents 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 
FIVE FOOT TWO, EYES OF BLUE 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
AN OLD COWHAND 
JA-DA 
MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
MY OWN AMERICA 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
PEG O’ MY HEART 
SANTA CLAUS iS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
SLEEP 
WASHINGTON AND LEE SWING 


Price 75¢ 


SIC CORPORATION 


Robbins Music Corporation 


* New York 19, N. Y. 


MORTON GOULD ON RECORDS FOR BANDS 
(Continued from page 13) 


or different, the band director often 
finds it difficult to convey to the 
players what the work is about. Very 
often, because of a harried schedule, 
the band will start reading through 
a new work and if it presents ob- 
stacles and difficulties it is put away 
after a few bars or after a cursory 
once through. Here is a specific in- 
stance of where, through records, a 
director and the personnel of the 
band can hear the work as a whole 
and see whether the problems or 
obstacles really exist, and, if they do, 
whether they can be solved by that 
particular group. Many times a first 
reading proves disturbing, and it is 
difficult to know whether the dis- 
turbance is inherent to the music or 
due to faulty sight-reading or wrong 
tempo or lack of proper balance. 
The adept and skilled director, of 
course, will know this himself, but 
it would make his path easier were 
he able to demonstrate it aurally. 


Catalogues Increased 


The advent of the long-playing 
record, with all its by-products of 
high fidelity and awareness of sound, 
has also increased tremendously the 
catalogue of recorded music. Both 
major and minor companies have 
recorded all sorts of works in recent 
years that heretofore were not con- 
sidered marketable or practicable. 
These benefits have extended into 
the symphonic band repertoire and 
ultimately into its many divisions of 
woodwind and brass ensembles. 

Although the catalogue of record- 
ed band music is as yet small, it is 
growing steadily. The continued ex- 
pansion of these records will depend 
a good deal on their use and ac- 
ceptance by educators and students. 
The record market is like any other 
market as far as its production goes. 
Companies will produce commodities 
that have reasonable sales and sup- 
port. The more successful this mar- 
ket becomes, the bigger chance will 
there be for less marketable items to 
be added to the catalogue. 

I think we will all grant that al- 
most any orchestral player has a 
fairly good idea of what a symphony 
orchestra sounds like as a unit. In 
many cases the student, especially in 
outlying regions, has the sound image 
of an orchestra through records only. 


In other words, there has been estab- 
lished from an auditory point of 
view a conditioning to a standard 
of orchestral sound. Comparatively 
few students who play in a band 
have the same aural image of their 
ensemble, or, if they do, it is prob- 
ably a limited one. Now we have 
the opportunity to hear what a first- 
class symphonic band sounds like. 

I realize that there can be many 
concepts of what constitutes a good 
band sound. As a matter of fact, 
there also are diverse opinions in 
relation to orchestra sound. Discus- 
sion and difference of opinion is all 
to the good; the important thing is 
that there be available a recorded 
band catalogue that is prepared with 
the same care and _ professionalism 
as the more traditional material. To 
hear a “problem” passage played 
with skill and ease and musicianship 
should be an incentive to the direc- 
tor and student to try to achieve the 
same results. 

I think these albums should be 
issued, if possible, with conductor- 
scores or, at least, have their scores 
readily available. Incidentally, on 
the question of scores, I think that 
we could dispense with a great deal 
of waste space and needlessly com- 
plicated reading difficulties that the 
orthodox score layout has, This 
might help to make it more practi- 
cal to package scores with records. 
There’ have been, over the years, 
some examples of score layout which 
eliminated needless fussiness and, in 
many cases, transpositions and extra 
pages. 

I am sure that the output of band 
materials will increase and flourish. 
I also hope that there will be a grow- 
ing and developing relationship be- 
tween the recording companies, pub- 
lishers, educators and students. This 
four-way combination should help 
to establish a pattern of music-mak- 
ing and, just as important, music 
merchandising, that would be bene- 
ficial to all concerned, At any rate, 
the expansion of the record cata- 
logues and the growing output of 
scores to match are contributing 
steadily to our musical growth. Used 
seriously and consistently, these aids 
can help tremendously in furthering 
and encouraging high musical stand- 


ards. 
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TO REPEAL TAX 
ON CONCERTS 


EPRESENTATIVE ‘Thompson 
R (Dem., N. J.) has introduced a 
bill in the House of Representatives 
to repeal the 10 percent tax on con- 
certs, lectures and legitimate theatre 
productions. Repeal of the tax, he 
states, is essential to the “develop- 
ment of musical and theatrical activ- 
ities in this country.” 

Practically every major country in 
the world, the Congressman says, 
provides some direct aid to cultural 
programs. The United States, on the 
other hand, imposes discriminatory 
and burdensome taxes on programs 
of an educational or cultural nature. 

The concert field and educational 
lectures face a serious problem due 
to the high costs of operation. The 
number of self-supporting concert 
and lecture programs has declined 
in recent years, 

The bill would exempt from the 
admissions tax any musical perform- 
ance, ballet, lecture or play which 
is presented in person. The revenue 
loss of $7 million, Congressman 
Thompson estimates, would be more 
than made up by increased Federal 
revenues resulting from greater em- 
ployment of musicians and actors. 

> 

Joining in the world-wide celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth, the Smith College 
Music Department will present a 
series of concerts during the coming 
season, including one by the Moz- 
arteum Orchestra of Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, the composer’s birthplace. ‘The 
opening Faculty Recital is scheduled 
for Friday, October 14. 


> 
The Northern California Harpists’ 
Association announces two cash 


prizes of $200 each for a harp solo 
and a work for the harp in combina- 
tion with other instruments. Manu- 
scripts will be received up to Jan. 
15, 1956, by Yvonne La Mothe, 687 
Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8, Cal., 
who will also supply detailed in- 
formation concerning the contests. 


How thankful we ought to be 
that Wordsworth was only a_ poet 
and not a musician, Fancy a sym- 
phony by Wordsworth! Fancy hav- 
ing to sit it out! And fancy what it 
would have been if he had written 
fugues!—Samuel Butler. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST 


by JOHANN CHRISTOPH BACH 


Mixed voice setting by Lowell P. Beveridge 
S.S.A. or S.S.A.A. setting by Arthur S. Talmadge 


Accompaniment for Organ or Orchestra 
Orchestral Score and parts on Rental 


This work is an inspiring and thoroughly worshipful pre- 
sentation of The Christmas Story! 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


CHORAL ARRANGING FOR 
CLUBS AND PUBLICATION 


by HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

A complete guide for the problems of choral arrang- 

ing for all types of voice combinations and for all 

kinds of choral groups in schools, churches, commu- 

nities, and professional organizations. 


Price $3.50 (cloth Bound) 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION * 799 Seventh Avenue * 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation: . leo Feist, Inc. . 


New York 19, NOY, 


Miller Music Corporation 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


AN APPALACHIAN NATIVITY 


LEWIS HENRY HORTON 


An American folk cantata for Mixed Chorus and 
Soli, based on Hymns of the Shape-note tradition. 


Time of performance: 25 minutes. 
$1.25 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 


159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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GOOD HYMNS 
(Continued from page 57) 


ress to congregations. It has a lot 
more vitality than the more familiar 
four-to-the-bar arrangement _ that 
Bach used, but I’m afraid its useful- 
ness is limited to trained musicians. 
At least I’ve never heard it sung cor- 
rectly by a congregation. 

Before you think I’m cantanker- 
ous about all hymns, maybe I ought 
to tell you about a hymn that has 
affected me. And there’s the crux 
of the whole matter, isn’t it? A 
hymn, to be good, should affect the 
way the singer lives. 

I learned this hymn in Sunday 
School while I was still in the ele- 
mentary grades and it stuck in my 
mind, It kept coming back during 
the week. (Maybe that’s a test. What 
hymns do you find yourself hum- 
ming during the week, or thinking 
about? How many hymns have you 
unconsciously memorized to the 
point that you can bring them back 
when you need them? Not just the 
melody, but the words too?) 


Influential Hymn 


As I said, I learned this hymn 
when I was probably nine or ten 
years old, but it kept coming back 
all through High School and even 
beyond. In fact I still know it, even 
though I haven’t heard it in church 
for decades. And it has influenced 
many of the small and large choices 
that I have had to make. That’s re- 
ligion, isn’t it? Making choices of 
thought and action. 

And what is the name of the 
hymn? Well, I delayed disclosing that 
on purpose, because this particular 
hymn might have little or no mean- 
ing for you. But the principle re- 
mains. You may not like the rhythm, 
the melody or the words; it may 
leave you cold, Maybe you’d rather 
sing about the Cherubim and Sera- 
phim. All right, go ahead. But for 
me at that point in my life it was 
worth a thousand times its weight 
in German chorales. It was Yield 
Not to Temptation. 

There! I have been specific. Agree 
with me or not, you know what I’m 
talking about. And next time some- 
body starts blowing off about good 
hymns and the great hymns of faith 
and our great musical heritage, I 
hope you will nail him down to one 


hymn that has affected his life for 
the better. Because that, my friends, 
is a good hymn. 

When I was in college I was tre- 
mendously influenced by my teachers 
and by the writers of the books I 
read. Whether they planned my re- 
action or not, the effect was to make 
me a snob, If a hymn didn’t come up 
to the musical standards they gave 
me, I had no use for it. So, when I 
entered the Army and played the 
organ for all kinds of denomina- 
tional services, I found  1my;self 
snickering at some of the music they 
used,—in particular the gospel songs. 
A couple of times I almost laughed 
out loud. 

But get this! In the barracks dur- 
ing the week 1 heard these gospel 
songs hummed and sung with utter 
unselfconsciousness. These songs had 
become a part of the daily lives of 
the men who sang them, and I be- 
lieve that they were influenced for 
the better by their singing. 

Who has the boldness and wisdom 
to say that these gospel songs were 
bad hymns? Or that other hymns 
would have been more effective? 

When we deal with hymns, we are 
dealing with religion. And religion, 
‘pure and undefiled,” has nothing to 
do with misty generalities of any 
kind. It has to do with action. D> 


CLARINETS MADE TO TAKE IT! 


While we don’t recommend 
the above treatment for any 
clarinet, we do recommend 
our Three Star Ebonite and 
Metal models for their ability 
to maintain their excellent 
playing qualities under the 
roughest handling expected 
of the student musician. 
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SUPERVISOR OR 
CONSULTANT? 


(Continued from page 55) 
made, plans should be formulated 
together, but the teacher should al- 
ways be urged to use his or her own 
ingenuity and creativity. 

It might be well for consultants, 
by way of self-analysis and self-evalu- 
ation, to ask themselves frequently 
such questions as these: 


1. What have I done today or 
this week or this year to help 
teachers and children live more 
richly and responsively? 

2. In what ways are my consul- 
tantship techniques different 
today from what they were last 
year or five years ago? The 
world is certainly different. 

3. What contributions have I my- 
self made to democratic living? 

4. Does my faith in human beings 
direct me to trust my classroom 
teachers? To guide them? To 
understand them and be sym- 
pathetic with their problems? 


The work of the consultant is ef- 
fective when everyone grows — the 
children, the classroom teachers, the 
consultant, — all whose lives are 
touched. Out of growth comes power 
for further growth. >>> 


BANDMASTERS’ 1956 
CONVENTION 


HE 1956 22nd Active Conven- 
of the American Band- 
masters Association will be held in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, next March 7- 
10, 1956, with Gib Sandefer as Santa 
Fe Chairman. Mr. Sandefer is ‘Tour 
Manager of the United States Navy 
Band and the United States Air 
Force Band. He lives at the 5,000 
acre Dead Horse Ranch near Santa 
Fe. The 155 Active members plus 
the 58 Associate members will be 
making plans to travel to the great 
Southwest next March, at which 
time it is expected the featured band 
will be the U. S. Air Force Band. 

At the 2Ist Convention, held in 
Elkhart, Indiana, “band instrument 
capitol of the world,” the member- 
ship agreed upon establishment of 
the “Uniforms by Ostwald” annual 
Band Composition Award of $500; 
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active promotion of the SOUSA 
SHRINE, at 318 B St., Washington, 
D.C., and active co-operation with 
Jesse Lasky, motion picture producer, 


in the film, The Big Brass Band, for 


which an All-American  110-piece 
High School Band will be brought 
to Hollywood next summer. 


MENC string authorities recently set 
up important new standards for school 
basses and cellos. Objective: To make 
the instruments easier to play and 
more responsive. Working closely with 
members of this string committee, Kay_ 
designers developed a series of school 
aligned basses and cellos that 


@ are lighter in weight, 

@ are more responsive, 

@ have a shorter bowing radius, 

@ and with strings closer to the 
fingerboard. 


TWICE AS EASY 
TO PLAY 


Because they're sized, designed 
and aligned for each age group 


During the past year, hundreds of edu- 
ommtan adopted school aligned Kays. 
Many report that these improvements 
have gone a long way toward attract- 
ing students as well as speeding progress. 

School aligned Kays are available for 
Grade School, Junior High and High 
School age groups. See your dealer or 
write for free particulars. Kay Musical 
Instrument Company, 1640 Walnut, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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SCHOOL 
BASSES 
AND CELLOS | 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN | 


Outstanding Marches 


BLUEJACKETS ON PARADE 


Composed by EDWARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Arranged by ERIK LEIDZEN 


PRICE 
FULL BAND (Octavo Size) .................s0eeeee $3.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND (Octavo Size) 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 

IN THE SPRINGTIME ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

THE CHIMES OF LIBERTY GEORGE WASHINGTON 
FATHER KNICKERBOCKER 


Composed and Arranged by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
PRICE i 


JUBILEE 


FULL BAND (Octavo Size) .............0.ccceeeees $2.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND (Octavo Size) 


New York 19, N. Y. 


799 Seventh Avenue 


Leo Feist, Inc. 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 


Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation ° “Miller Music Corporation 
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COMING IN FUTURE ISSUES OF 


MUSIC JOURNAL 


ISADORA DUNCAN’S DANCE OF LUPE Maria-T heresa 
VINGENT: YOUMANS. SRORY Irving Caesar 
MusIcAL INSTRUMENTS IN Katharine Lane 


CASANOVA’s MUSICAL VENICE.......... 


NEw STANDARDS IN CHURCH Lloyd F. Sunderman 


RApIo Music In Europe 


Paul Nettl 


Strauss 


MAKING Movie Stars Act LIKE Gelman 


and many other outstanding features 


SAMPLE PROGRAMS 


E ARE planning to start 

next month a depart- 
ment featuring musical _pro- 
grams given in schools and 
colleges. We shall print those 
which seem best calculated to 
create interest, showing the 
possibilities of student and 
faculty performances, with em- 
phasis on those scheduled for 
the future. Programs of this 
type may be submitted to Music 
Journal at any time, with the 
assurance that they will receive 
careful consideration. 


The third annual Pacific Coast 
Music Festival takes place in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., September 10-18, with 
a symphony orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski, as well as the 
Paganini Quartet, the Musart String 
Quartet and various soloists. 

The New York and Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestras will both take 
part in the annual Berlin Festival, 
September 17-October 4, The State 
Opera will present Busoni’s Doctor 
Faust in addition to the works of 
Weber, Wagner, Mozart, Verdi and 
Richard Strauss, with Donizetti’s 
Lucia offered by La Scala of Milan. 


COLONY’S FACILITIES 
OPEN YEAR ROUND 


The MacDowell Colony in Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, which 
since 1910 has provided summer 
residence for 457 writers, 194 com- 
posers and 144 painters and sculp- 
tors, will hereafter remain open the 
year around, it was announced re- 
cently, following the annual meeting 
of the Board of Directers of the 
Edward MacDowell Association, 
over which the President, James 
Johnson Sweeney of New York City, 
presided. 

The decision was reached, Mr. 
Sweeney said, to allow a larger num- 
ber of creative artists in the fields 
cited to take advantage of the Col- 
ony’s facilities, which include not 
only lodging and meals, but also the 
use of individual studios scattered 
throughout the Colony’s 600 acres; 
in which the artist may work un- 
disturbed. Winter residence will be 
for periods up to six months. Appli- 
cations should be filed by October 
15 with the Edward MacDowell 
Association, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28, N. Y. 

> 

See deep enough, and you see 
musically; the heart of nature being 
everywhere music, if you can only 
reach it. 

—Thomas Carlyle 


NOTHER possible feature 

will be called “As They 
Were”, consisting of old pic- 
tures of musical personalities 
that are well known today. For 
instance, we have a photograph 
showing Jascha Heifetz and Irv- 
ing Berlin playing the piano 
four-handed in 1924, a portrait 
of Richard Rodgers in his col- 
lege days, etc. Some of our 
readers may have such pictures 
in their possession which they 
could bring to our attention. 
Let us have your suggestions 
and comments. 


If I were to begin life again, I 
would devote it to music. It is the 
only cheap and unpunished rapture 
upon earth. 

—Sydney Smith 
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THE CONDUCTOR 


in Tx Backward Man, this View Obstructor 
Is known to us as the CONDUCTOR. 
He beats the time with grace and vim 
And sometimes they keep up with him. 
But though they’re eloquent and snappy, 
Conductors always seem unhappy. 
Their strange grimaces on the podium 
Suggest bicarbonate of sodium 

May be, perhaps, the proper diet 

To keep their inner fires quiet. 

They have to think up countless capers 
To keep them in the daily papers, 
Which help them in financial strictures 
Or fit them for the motion pictures. 
Conductors worry all the while; 


That’s why they bow, but never smile. 


—LAURENCE MCKINNEY 


(From People of Note, © E. P. Dutton & Co. Used by permission) 


MUSIC JOURNAL 


Winter Wonderland 

Welcome All Wonders. 

The Christmas Crib 

Silver Bells 

Alleluia 

Deck the Hall 

The Song of Christmas 

Jingle Bells 

Cradle Song 

‘Twas the Night Before Christmas 
O Holy Night 

Rudolph, the Red-Nosed Reindeer 
The First Christmas 

Gloria In Excelsis 

The Nutcracker Suite 


Shawnee ine. 


Well hardly . . . 


but it is time to select your holiday music. 


Universally, Christmas is a joyous, singing season and Shawnee 


Press offers a variety of colorful and beautiful music. Music that 


has always made Fred Waring Christmas programs warmly 
y 


remembered holiday events. Traditional songs that sing with a 
rollicking Yuletide spirit . . . Tender lullabies that sing of the 
quiet majesty of the manger . . . Favorite carols and hymns that 


sing in praise and adoration . . . Rhythmic spirituals that sing 


with fervent excitement ... Familiar ballads that sing of romance 


and good cheer .. . 


Write for complete Christmas Catalog of 
Fred Waring Choral Arrangements 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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General Library 


Univergity of Michigan 


THE 
MUSIC 
AMERICA! 


popular songs... 
the hits of today and the enduring 
Standards of tomorrow. 


production numbers... 
hit tunes from the most successful 

Broadway shows, past and present, and 

notable Hollywood musical films. 


rhythm and blues... 
new Latin tempos, favorite blues, syncopation 
and jazz—all unmistakably American. 


folk songs... 
work songs, play songs, regional songs, 
mirroring the history of the American people. 


sacred music... 
liturgical music, songs of faith, gospel hymns 
expressing the religious beliefs of Americans. 


symphonic and 
concert works... 
works of distinguished composers of 

great classics, daring innovators as well 

as creators in traditional patterns. 


More than 3,900 writers and publishers 
are constantly adding new works 
to the extensive ASCAP repertory. 


~The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 


_ $75 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, W. Y. 
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